Gls BECOME EVANGELISTS 


of Virginia commends men of First Lutheran Church, Richmond 
Story on Page 9 
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OuR DAUGHTER, aged three, had been 
told repeatedly that she must not go 
out on the street alone. The curb is the 
limit. Explaining, scolding, admonish- 
ing, followed each transgression of the 
rule, but she persisted in “forgetting.” 

So it happened again. This time 
mother decided on more severe punish- 
ment. The result, of course, was a 
broken little heart. 

As the sobs began to subside the child 
looked up through her tears and lisped, 
“Sank ’ou, Mommie.” 


Iv was Too mucH for mother love to 
resist. Comforting arms embraced the 
tiny culprit and she was told that 
spanking is always for her own good— 
to save her from some worse hurt later 
on, and to make her an obedient little 
girl. 

“Except ye become as a little child 

.” I thought. Will we grownups 
never learn? 


G. Elson Ruff, Editor. 
Edmund W. Jones, Art Director. 
R. Melhorn, Earl S. Rudisill, John Schmidt, Julius F. Seebach, Amos John Traver. 


I was CALLING this afternoon in 
home that has recently been visited | 
a series of misfortunes. I heard agai 
the question we ministers hear so ofte 
“Why does God permit all this? Whi: 
have I done to deserve it?” 

The question stems from a misunde! 
standing of God’s ways of dealing wi 
His children. He is not a stern jud; 
measuring out punishment, trying ~ 
make us “pay for our sins.” He is 
loving Father who took care of that « 
a cross on Calvary. 

But He does permit pain, sorrow a® 
misfortune, because He understan 
our deepest needs better than we. 1 
wants to save us from some worse ht 
later on, and He wants us to grow. 

Let’s look at life as a training sch | 
where all experiences can be turned! | 
God’s purpose. Let’s learn to say, | 
both our ups and downs, “Thank y 
Father.” Pau HaMsHE!) 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


REINARTZ ELECTED ULC SECRETARY 


Fry and Beisler re-elected 


The pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City, Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, was elected secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church on Oct. 5 at 
the Cleveland convention. The decision 
was reached on a third ballot for the 
office, Dr. Reinartz receiving 270 of 502 
votes. 

Dr. Reinartz will enter his new office 
on Jan. 1, succeeding Dr. Walton H. 
Greever who has served as secretary 
since 1932. 

Earlier on Oct. 5, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry was re-elected to the ULC pres- 
idency, receiving 466 of 471 votes cast 
on a second ballot. Dr. Fry began his 
first term as president on Jan. 1, 1945. 
Mr. Henry Beisler was elected to a sec- 
ond term as treasurer, receiving 422 of 
426 votes cast in a single-ballot election. 


Fifty received votes 

In the first ballot for the office of sec- 
retary, 50 clergymen received votes. 
Highest on the list were Drs. Reinartz, 
P. D. Brown, Henry, H. Bagger, Charles 
B. Foelsch, John L. Deaton, L. Ralph 
‘'abor, and Armin G. Weng. The list 
was reduced to 30 on the second ballot. 
Dr. Reinartz, who received 96 votes on 
the first ballot, had 198 on the second. 
By the third ballot only 15 names held 
the attention of the delegates, with Dr. 
Reinartz receiving a majority of the 
votes. 

Dr. Reinartz is widely known 
throughout the church for his service 
as secretary of promotion from 1938 to 
1945. Previously he had been pastor of 
St. John’s Church, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. He was born in East Liverpool 
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DR. F. EPPLING REINARTZ, elected Secre 
of the ULC at Cleveland 


in 1901, and succeeded his father, 
John Reinartz, as pastor of St. Jol 
Church in 1930. He is a graduate 
Gettysburg College and the Philae 
phia Seminary. 


Convention moves swiftly 

The 1946 ULC convention moved | 
its business sessions on Oct. 5 with 
preliminary flourishes. Among es 
reports was that of Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, stewardship secretary. 
“God is Creator and man is His tr 
tee” idea of stewardship, said 
Stoughton, is an Old Testament i» 
The true Christian idea is of man "| 
ognizing his responsibility as a steve 
because of his overwhelming gratit: 
for his redemption from a sinful = 
through God’s love revealed in Ch: 
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CERS OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH have given strong and faithful leadership, 
sleveland convention said. Dr. Walton H. Greever (left), secrotary, has asked to be relieved 
ther duty. Re-elected by a large vote are President Franklin Clark Fry and Treasurer 


y Beisler 


Ve must write a final chapter in 
logy,” Dr. Stoughton asserted. Sal- 
m through Christ must be more 
merely accepted. It must result 
‘hristian action. This is the real 
; of stewardship. 


debate 

arp difference of opinion developed 
sponse to a recommendation of the 
ed Lutheran Church executive 
d that this board be confirmed in 
authority to pass on proposed 
ges in constitutions of ULC synods. 
le practice of reviewing proposed 
ges in synodical constitutions has 
.in effect about 10 years. The right 
equire submission of changes for 
utive board approval was chal- 
2d by the Ohio Synod. 

‘cision of the 1946 convention is 
a special committee of five shall 
ppointed to study the question and 
rt its proposals to the 1948 conven- 


dian Lutheran Council 
e United Lutheran Church ap- 


per 16, 1946 


proved on Oct. 5 a proposed constitu- 
tion for a Canadian Lutheran Council. 
It would undertake in Canada such in- 
ter-Lutheran co-operative projects as 
the National Lutheran Council now un- 
dertakes in the United States. 

Three United Lutheran synods are 
located in Canada, and a fourth has 
most of its congregations there. The 
Canadian Council will not be organ- 
ized until four general Lutheran organ- 
izations, in addition to the United Lu- 
theran Church, have approved the plan. 


World Council 

The ULC at the Cleveland conven- 
tion repeated its action of former years 
in announcing its willingness to become 
a member of the World Council of 
Churches which is to be organized in 
1948. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary, reported that the 
committee on arrangements for the 
1948 World Council meeting has ap- 
proved a proposal that Lutherans shall 
be represented in the council on a con- 
fessional rather than geographical basis. 
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ULC colleges overflow 

Professors elbowed their way through 
students to meet classes. Long lines of 
freshmen formed before bookstores. 
Ex-GlIs stood around scanning eligi- 
bility papers. ULC colleges were 
jammed. 

Registration had topped 1,000 at 
Wagner College by Oct. 3. Built to ac- 
commodate 350, the school had begun 
operating on two shifts. Over 700 at- 
tend the “day shift.” At 4 Pp. m. another 
group takes over and works until 10 
p. mM. Close to 600 veterans are in the 
student body. 

With more than 600 students, Roa- 
noke College’s enrollment is 50 per cent 
above the pre-war level. The faculty 
has been increased from 47 to 56. Over 
280 veterans are in classes. 

Carthage College opened with 603 
students and 11 new professors. 
Crowded into the field house are 150 
men awaiting completion of the new 
Memorial Dormitory. When the entire 
student body attends chapel, over 200 
students cannot find even standing 
room. 

Pre-war enrollment at Thiel College 
has almost doubled. Of the 480 stu- 
dents, 159 are housed in private homes 
in Greenville, Pa. Nine full-time and 
six part-time faculty members have 
been added. 

Banner headline on Midland College’s 
student newspaper states: “Surpluses, 
Shortages Usher in Midland’s Biggest 
Year as 453 Register for ’46-47.” Reg- 
istration is almost double that of last 
year. Rooms are so crowded that a 
group of men must be temporarily 
housed in the gymnasium. 

Wittenberg College enrollment has 
jumped to 1,240. To the faculty have 
been added 24 full-time members and 
nine part-time teachers. The freshman 
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class numbers almost 700. 

Three hundred and five veterans &) 
among the 530 students at Newbeni, 
College. This largest enrollment in 
history of the school has required ft 
adding of eight new members to 
faculty. 

Susquehanna, in Selinsgrove, 
wrote down 464 names on the studé 
roster for the autumn term, 50 per 
above pre-war enrollment. Susq 
hanna was preparing to undertake} 
new classroom building dormito 
music building, as well as enlarge 
library. 

Gettysburg, Hartwick, Lenoir Rhyif 
and Muhlenberg colleges were way f 
in registration, and also the ULC ef 
lege in Canada, Waterloo in Ontario. 


Among the professors 
Dr. Harold E. Bernhard: Forn} 
pastor of People’s Church, Chicago, 
new member of the social science 
and director of alumni activities J 
Carthage College. A graduate of C> 
thage and Chicago Seminary, 


Bernhard received his doctorate fr 
the University of Chicago in 1945. 
Dr. 


Robert S. Kinsey: Pastor § 
Louisville, Ky., wi, 
teach courses 
history, Bible, #§ 
speech as an asi} 
ciate professor 
Thiel Colle § 
While a student 
Hamma Divirg 
School, he tau & 
at Wittenberg C4 
lege. He recei 
his doctorate 
1941 from Johns Hopkins Univers: 

Dr. Paul H. Heisey: Former prof 
sor of religious education at Witten 
College is new associate professor 


The Luther 


le and religious education at New- 
ry College. Dr. Heisey earned his 
imity degree at Western Seminary 


Moll of the ULC Board of Foreign 
ssions, is planning to go to Palestine. 
is expected to leave by plane for 
estine on Oct. 29. Dr. Moll had pre- 
isly been scheduled for a winter of 
jal work in Argentina. 

t only the orphanage but other 
mable Lutheran institutions in Jeru- 
require assistance. Among them 
the Talithi Kummi Girls’ School 
d the Kaiserswerth Deaconess Home 
d Hospital 


= deat hear 
md they bring unto him one that 
is deaf. and had an impediment in 
speech; and they beseech him to 
his hand upon him. ... And look- 
— hedeseneigt be eas teed ansth 
to him. Ephphatha, that is, Be 
ed. (Mark 7:32, 34) 
Dne Sunday afternoon 52 years ago a 
ai man in Chicago was reading his 
= Suddenly he began to wonder 
the Lutheran church did not 
the gospel in a language he 
id understand. 
He wrote to the Rev. Augustus 
©. who became so interested he 
Zan studying the sign language. A 
Byement was started that led in 1896 
‘the organization of the Lutheran 
sion to the Deaf. 


a school for the deaf in New York City. 

Said the Rev. Floyd F. Possehl, pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church of the Deaf 
in Brooklyn: “There are more than 
7,000 deaf children in this immediate 
eastern area. Each year sees not less 
than 500 added. As things are now, 
these children are denied the ordinary 
intercourse af life and are deprived of 
most religious training.” 

The home will be built im a series of 
units, each to house from 30 to 50 chil- 
dren. A modern school will be located 
in a central building. Beside the usual 
classroom work, manual and vocational 
training will be provided. 

Plans also call for a series of kinder- 
garten schools along the Atlantic sea- 
board. As soon as children learn the 
rudiments of communication in these 
they will be sent to the New York 
schooL 

Twenty-three Missouri Synod mis- 
sionaries today serve the deaf in 300 
cities. Eleven congregations have their 
own chapels and parsonages. Over 
3,000 services, attended by 6,500 deaf 
persons in 30 states and Canada, were 
conducted last year. 

Serving the deaf since 1852 has also 
been the Episcopal Church. Today this 
body claims over 4000 deaf com- 
municanis in 170 mission stations. 


What new hymns? 

“A scientific sampling” should be 
taken to learn what hymns are sung 
by Lutheran churches in America, de- 
clares John W. Rillmg in Sursum 
Corda. If a hymn is not used, it should 
be dropped from the proposed new 
hymnal 

Writer Rilling believes that his test 
would reduce the number of evening 
hymns, “and not increase the number 
of Easter hymns for obvious reasons.” 
He hopes that it would lead to the in- 
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clusion of a few hymns for such days 
as the “Festival of the Christian Home” 
and “Labor Day.” He would like more 
hymns suitable for processional and re- 
cessional use. And he asks some ap- 
propriate to the seasons of the year: 
spring and summer, autumn and winter. 
He made a study of the hymns dropped 
from the Book of Worship and the 
Church Book by the Common Service 
Book in 1917. 

“Many were no longer vital. They 
spoke the language of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, but not the language of the 
20th century. Such phrases as ‘roseate 
hue’ and ‘Noah’s weary dove’ ‘beset 
with snares’ abound. The Holy Com- 
munion was a banquet where ‘dainties 
crown the board!’” 

Caution is made that this scissors 
work can be carried too far. He would 
like the new hymnal to include old 
favorites like “When peace, like a river 
attendeth my way,” “Blest be the tie,” 
and “He leadeth me.” 


Country populates city 

More than one-half the members of 
city congregations come from the coun- 
try. A survey of 11 Augustana Synod 
churches in 10 different cities recently 
revealed that 53.9 per cent of the mem- 
bership were born on farms or in vil- 
lages of less than 2,500 population. 

Highest percentage was in Gethsem- 
ane Church, Seattle, Wash. where 
69.6 per cent of the persons replying 
were rural born, Next came Salem 
Church, Flint, Mich., with 66.8 per cent. 
Lowest percentage was in Arlington 
Hill Church, St, Paul, Minn., with only 
23.7 per cent of the members from rural 
backgrounds. 

Average age for leaving the country 
was nineteen and one-half years. 

“That means,” says The Lutheran 
Companion, which reported the survey, 


“that practically all of their form 
Christian training was received in 
rural church, .. . By the time they k 
came quite well trained and useful 
the organizations of the rural cong 
gation, they left for the city.” 

Viewed with alarm was the fact tl 
the average person did not unite wi 
a church for nine and two-tenths yes 
after moving to the city. 

“Perhaps,” commented The Cor 
panion, “the rural church has been mi 
remiss in this respect, because it a 
who the migrants are. It is up to t 
rural churches to train their youth 
such a way that those who do mi 
will at once seek a home near wh 
they live and work. And when th 
migrants leave, no one can do as mv 
as the pastor and congregation be 
home to see that they are quic! 
reached and integrated into the p» 
gram of some city congregation.” 

The questionnaire also indicated t) 
18.1 per cent of the members with ru 
backgrounds were members of ¢ 
church councils, as compared with | 
per cent of the city-bred mem 
Those with urban backgrounds, he 

ver, showed a higher degree of p 
ticipation in organizations. Over 32. 
cent were officers in auxiliaries, | 
per cent were Sunday school teach» 
35.1 per cent were choir members: 


Bushels for Europe 

Guest preacher at Tecumseh, Mi 
was the Rev. Clifton Robinson, of | 
Cleveland Bible College. His text » 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the stu 
house, that there may be meat in m 
house, and prove me now herewith 
if I will not... pour you outa bl 
that there shall not be room enougy 
receive it.” 

Sitting in the congregation 


decided to test what the visiting 
ic claimed about tithing. 

o in 1940 Hayden planted a cubic 
a of seed in an eight-foot long 
ch. Of the crop he gave 10 per cent 
the church. The remainder he re- 
ated. Each year since he has done 
same. 

uring the first five years the “bib- 
1’ wheat was sown on land fur- 
ned by Henry Ford. The final plant- 
_ however, was so large that no 
le tract in the state could handle it. 
i'd was distributed to more than 250 
mers. 

en the crop was harvested this 
r the original 360 kernels of “dy- 
aie wheat” had multiplied to 66,500 
hels. A tithe of 6,650 bushels will 
ito hungry Europe this fall. 
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abilitation in reverse 

n Richmond, Va., they can stop talk- 
about what the church should do 
'the returning veteran. The ques- 
a now is, how much can the veterans 
for the church? 

‘We came back to our home church 
i took our time looking things over. 
ey did not look too good,” says 
arles K. Woltz, former commander 
an anti-aircraft company. That’s the 
pression which led him to organize 


sading Gls follow 
Scherer and Pastor 
id C. Smith into 
*st Church, Rich- 
id, Va. Veterans are 
ertaking to stir up 
men of their church 
greater congrega- 
al loyalty. 
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a three-week every home visitation, 
conducted by 50 World War II veterans 
in First Lutheran Church, Richmond. 

Twenty-five two-man teams visited 
25 homes each by Oct. 4. Every man 
wore an arm band in the Lutheran 
colors of orange and black on which 
was printed “G. I. Lutheran Team.” 

Preceding a commissioning service, 
Sept. 22, Governor William Tuck, of 
Virginia, addressed the class. 

The visitation is the culmination of 
an inter-class attendance campaign 
begun in July. At that time a nucleus 
of ten “regulars” wondered whether 
personal evangelism work during the 
“dog days” would bear fruit by the end 
of summer. According to Sunday 
school Superintendent Eugene Luck, 
attendance rose more than 50 per cent 
in August and September. 

“On Oct. 18,” said Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
First Church pastor, “the class has 
scheduled what it calls an ‘Evaluation 


Meeting.’ I am calling it a ‘Victory 
Dinner!’ ” 
Say the Gls: “It looks like there’s 


a lot of fighting still to be done. We 
hope we started something.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Oranges 

Heapacues of the fruit-growers of 
California are growing bigger. This 
$250,000,000-a-year industry has _ its 
trouble in four sizes: (1) the size of 
the market, which growers find hard 
to sustain; (2) the size of orchards, 
which is being reduced by a mysterious 
foliage blight that sometimes strips a 
tree of its leaves overnight, and by 
nematodes (microscopic eel-shaped 
worms) which burrow into the tree- 
roots and cause them to rot; (8) the 
size of costs, by reason of the multiply- 
ing chemical and mechanical methods 
of defense against pests and diseases: 
(4) the size of investments, which 
growers are compelled to increase, but 
with constantly lower returns. 

The OPA recently granted the grow- 
ers a 37-cent increase per box; but they 
will not pass it on to the consumer. 
They say the oranges are so small this 
year that 70 per cent of them have been 
selling below ceiling level as it is. 


Sugar 

ALTHOUGH AMERICAN housewives will 
have to pay more for sugar, the sugar- 
mill owners and cane planters who en- 
gineered the higher prices for their 
commodity are not likely to benefit. 
Cuba’s Cabinet has just proposed a 
seizure of the price increase paid by 
the U.S. for the sugar shipped during 
the second half of the current year. 

Naturally the producers are object- 
ing bitterly, for this would deprive them 
of an estimated $16,500,000 gross in- 
come, and the government would bene- 
fit accordingly. This increase, by the 
way, was created by an agreement that, 
when, in any quarter, the U.S. Labor 
Department cost-of-living index rises 
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more than two points, the basic sug 
price of 3.675 cents a pound for s 
shipped during the third quarter 
be increased by the same percen 

The final decision of Cuba’s gover 
ment is still uncertain. In this mat 
the laborers are on the side of the 
owners and planters, for their wages 
geared to the sliding-price scale. ; 


: j 
River i 


Durinc Cutna’s war of defen 
against the invading Japanese, Chia 
Kai-shek found it necessary to or@ 
the Yellow River turned from its ae 
cient course to delay the Japanese @ 
vance. It was a major dislocation wh 
ruined many fertile miles of territe 
and dislodged millions of people. 

Now that the war (with Japan) 
over, laborers have been gathered 
turn the river back to its old cou? 
Many thousands of Chinese are quar 
ing stone to re-form the dykes; UNR’ 
is supplying the machinery and mz 
rials to do the work, as well as the fl 
and rice to feed the workers. - 

But there remains a grave obsta 
More than 250,000 people had in 
meantime moved in on the old riw 
bed, and established their hun 
processes of existence. The prob 
is to find a place to re-settle them w 
the river is returned to its course, 
to overcome the squatters’ disinclil: 
tion to leave this open land that no | 
else could claim. 

UNRRA has a major task in Ch! 
Of the 35,000,000 population of He 
Province alone, 12,000,000 are tryin‘ 
live in seriously devastated ar‘ 
33,000,000 of them are on an insuffic 
diet, and 7,000,000 will likely die 
starvation. JULIUS F. SEEBA 
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» government and mental health 
ALONGSIDE the Federal Communica- 
as Building are statues of two pow- 
ul horses, held tightly by two strong 
n. It is an artistic effort to symbolize 
‘ need of government to hold in 
eck the raw animal instincts and 
npetitive spirit of mankind, thus 
king civilized life possible. 

3ut those statues also seem to sym- 
ize the strain of modern life upon 
mn. The horses are pulling as well as 
» men and there is a limit to what 
in can hold. So these stone figures 
em to illustrate another kind of Fed- 
al service and control, most necessary 
1946. Congress began to tackle it 
th an appropriation of 10 million dol- 
s to set up the National Advisory 
ntal Health Council to assist the 
ited States Public Health Service. 


need 

ental illness is perhaps the most 
ious medical problem facing the na- 
n today and least understood by most 
us. It is pathetic that too many peo- 
, aS soon as a person shows signs of 
tal weakness, think in terms of an 
e asylum. Only a small percentage 
ed that. 

owever, it is estimated that one out 
every 22 living persons in the coun- 
jwill spend part of his life in a men- 
hospital. Certain recent studies have 
own that one person out of 10 needs 
tment for some sort of personality 
rder. Nervous and mental diseases 
e a larger toll than do cancer, in- 
ntile paralysis, and tuberculosis. 
‘Under this National Mental Health 
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Act there will be erected in suburban 
Washington, at Bethesda, Md., an in- 
stitute for training and research in this 
field. It will endeavor to help medical 
schools to enlarge their psychiatric de- 
partments and teach some psychiatry 
to family doctors. But that is only a 
beginning. Statistics of needs in the 
mental field are alarming. Four times 
as many psychiatrists as are now avail- 
able are needed, but present facilities 
can train only 300 per year. Five times 
as many psychiatric nurses as are now 
available must be secured. More hos- 
pitals, clinics, research centers, and 
psychiatric wards in general hospitals 
should be provided. And a nation-wide 
educational program must be conducted 
to build public interest, understanding 
and sympathy. 


Our part 

Church people of the nation can ren- 
der unique support and service in this 
field. We pastors, many of us, have 
had to try our hands at treatment of 
elementary forms of mental disorders 
for years. Seminaries should offer 
more courses in practical psychology, 
at least. Larger churches should have 
part-time psychiatrists on their staffs. 

Unless my observation is far afield, 
there are too few psychiatrists who 
know how to practice the Christian 
faith. Too many of them are only hu- 
manists and technicians. Every well- 
informed reader knows the limitations 
of such people. Self-contained and 
self-motivated psychiatrists just haven’t 
got it. Jesus Christ is the power .to 
make techniques work. 


“First With the Most” 
Cleveland convention hears of church relief program 


Europe, and of crisis expected during coming wint 


RATHER THAN giving “too little and From the time the U.S. Governmei 
too late” to Europe’s hungry millions, allowed private agencies to begin reli 
Lutherans have been “first with the work in the American zone in Ge 
most,” reports Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. many, 65 per cent of all clothing ra 

Even though gifts have been prompt ceived for distribution has come fro 
and generous, they have been spread Lutheran World Relief. Lutherans hay 
out very thinly among the great num- bought large food supplies for half 
ber who are in need. Greatest crisis dozen of the neediest countries. P 
will come this winter. tors have been outfitted with clothi 

Dr. Michelfelder and’ Dr. Franklin and books, and in some cases their sé 
Clark Fry were speakers at a public aries have been supplemented. Bic 
meeting in Cleveland’s Music Hall on cles and a few automobiles have be 
Oct. 6. Delegates to the 1946 ULC con- provided. Lutherans have paid { 
vention and many Lutherans of the many of the temporary church buill 
Cleveland area crowded the hall. ings which substitute for the bombe: 

Twice in the last year Dr. Fry visited out structures. 

Europe, inspecting the postwar situa- 

tion of the churches and peoples. Dr. IN COMPARISON with desperate ne) 
Michelfelder has spent the year in all relief efforts are tiny. As Eure} 
Europe, with headquarters in Geneva struggles with its crushing problev} 
where he has directed the relief pro- its people grow hopeless. “It is the sif 
gram of the World Council of Churches. of Europe which is at stake,” said ff 


He will return to this work soon. Michelfelder. “This may be our | 


a eS 


Dr. Clifford Nelson (left) with Dr. S. C. Michelfelder among the ruins of Warsaw i, 
Religious News Service MP tap; 
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Boortunity to make any progress in 
onstruction and rehabilitation. If we 
§1 this time it may be curtains—iron 
rtains! The Allied armies did a thor- 
job of destruction—and it was 
wacessary to destroy the devils that 
were plaguing Europe. But other devils 
dive now come. 
.@‘The devils which follow now are 
{prse than the devils which were there 
first,” Dr. Michelfelder continued. 
fow come the devils of hunger, cold, 
fverty, fear, despair, godlessness, un- 
lief; and still others are ready to take 
ssession: nihilism and other isms. 
‘VIt is hard to understand how any 
Ider can come out of the chaos which 
lists now. There is only one unifying 
iece which can build and reconstruct 
id save. That is the Christian Church. 
ere is a religious revival throughout 
f2 countries of Europe. Our help and 
ouragement are needed. Even 
Ough material aid is needed now in 
eat quantities to save people from 
firving, our task will go on for years 
we reconstruct and rebuild not only 
e buildings but the church that has an 
in the hearts of men. i 
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PIS IS WHAT'S LEFT in northern Finland. Only the chimneys remain standing along this street 


“The eyes of the world look to Amer- 
ica not only for food but for inspiration. 
Every slice of bread given in the name 
of Christ has spiritual significance. 
Every gift coming from the churches of 
America is distributed in the name of 
the donor through the agency most 
akin in Europe, to the people of great- 
est need, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. He who feeds the hungry and 
clothes the cold and helps the needy 
will not only capture the ear but the 
soul of the recipient. 

“The Lutheran World Federation, of 
which I am the Executive Secretary, 
will aim not only to form a stronger 
unity of Lutherans throughout the 
world, but also to co-ordinate our work 
of reconstruction with that of other de- 
nominations and other ecumenical 
movements. No longer can we stand 
isolated as Americans or Lutherans. 

“Ten million dollars will not be 
enough. Our reconstruction program 
will last at least five years more. The 
investment of our money in Lutheran 
World Action is one of the best assur- 
ances of our real interest in Christian 
fellowship and thus the best insurance 
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for peace as well as security.” 

Founpations of the Lutheran 
churches of Europe are cracked, Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry warned the large 
audience in the Music Hall. The 
churches have become poor in Poland. 
The institutions of the Lutheran 
Church were destroyed almost as com- 
pletely as the Warsaw ghetto. It is a 
question whether the church and its 
people can survive. 

Our intelligence argued with our 
conscience in determining a _ relief 
grant of $200,000 for the Church in Po- 
land, said Dr. Fry. We knew this small 
sum, which is all that can be spared 
out of the Lutheran World Action fund, 
eould not save the church. Would it 
not be better to give nothing and let 
the church die, as almost certainly it 
will die unless we do more? 

Finland will get a million dollars 


from Lutheran World Action. This is a - 


third of the minimum amount needed, 
said Dr. Fry. There is no prospect that 
the church in that country can be self- 
supporting. For a generation ministers 


Strikes Keep Women Out of Pittsburg) 


Missionary Society convention transferred on 48 he 


notice. 


Less THAN 60 HouRS before the open- 
ing session of the ULC Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society Convention and Con- 
gress, Oct. 3-7, the place of meeting 
was shifted from Pittsburgh to Johns- 
town, Pa. Zion Church, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Buch, pastor, became convention 
headquarters. The Smoky City had 
been tied up by public utility and hotel 
strikes. : 

Radio stations broadcast the change. 
Newspaper wire services sped the story 
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without exception are getting salari 
below the subsistence level. Large 
salary for a pastor is $40 a month. 

In Germany exhausted men face tk 
future with despair. Especially fi 
Germans there will soon be in Ameri: 
a renewal of collection of used cloth 
ing. You will be asked for anoth 
opening of your hearts and your wary 
robes, said Dr. Fry. That clothing 7” 
go to those who otherwise may not 

able to endure the rigors of the comit 
winter. I have seen some of these pe 
ple. 

Although need for physical and spi 
itual help to Europe is so great, by | 
means all of the $10,000,000 being ask 
for Lutheran World Action is being « 
fered generously, Dr. Fry pointed o 
Collection of this'fund has not » 
reached the half-way mark. 

In the war of ideas now being wag: 
in the world, God has placed us in } 
center of the line, said Dr. Fry. MW 
who have a common faith must ste 
together against the opposition of ~ 
godless. 


C. W. Baker elected WMS presi» 


to all sections of the United States » 
Canada. Telegrams were sent to 
synodical presidents. But many of | 
700 delegates and visitors received | i 
news too late. 

They flowed into crippled Pittsbu 
only to be met with the word, “Ov 
Johnstown.” A few, however, ec 
pletely missed the staff which me 
trains. One delegate who flew in f 
California spent 12 hours trying to l* 
where to go next. 


So \\ Ga 58! 
4 ; fs 14 ay A i iA j 
MRS. C. W. BAKER, JR., elected 


President of the WMS at Johns- 
town, is the wife of a pastor and 


has long been active in mission- 
ary work of the church 


Adequate housing in Johnstown pre- 
mted a major problem. An urgent ap- 
2al was made to local citizens to en- 
tain guests in their homes. They 
ssponded by providing room for over 
000. 

The Stanwyck provided for 600 
omen at the luncheon on Saturday, 
nd the high school auditorium, seating 
000, was secured for Saturday eve- 
ing and the commissioning service on 
unday. 


New PRESIDENT of the Women’s Mis- 
ionary Society is Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
r., Duquesne, Pa. She succeeds Mrs. 
). A. Sardeson, New York City, who 
as held the position since 1940. 
During the past three years Mrs. 
Saker has served as vice president of 
he general organization. Wife of Dr. 
*. W. Baker, Jr., pastor of First Church, 
Juquesne, she is a former president of 
he Pittsburgh Synod WMS. 

Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago, Ill, was 
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shifted from the office of statistical sec- 
retary to that of vice president. Mrs. 
Charles A. Mathias, Catasauqua, Pa., 
replaced Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Roa- 
noke, Va., as recording secretary. Mrs. 
J. B. Moose, Columbia, S. C., was 
named statistical secretary. 

Among those elected to the executive 
board were: Mrs. J. P. Beasom, Jr., 
Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. Walter Klinck, 
Elmira, Canada; Mrs. F. P. Reiter, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Mrs. Luther A. Thomas, 
Miami, Fla; Mrs. Walter A. Voss, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Mrs. Lawrence F. 
Speckman, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. F. Lee 
Fresh, Cumberland, Md.; Mrs. Edwin 
H. Boettger, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Paul 
E. Knauss, Marion, Ohio; Mrs. John 
Futchs, Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. N. H. 
Kern, Houston, Tex.; Mrs. B. D. Castor, 
Mt. Jackson, Va. 


FIRST WOMAN ever to serve on a com- 
mission of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil is Miss Flora Prince, Springfield, 
Ohio. Her appointment to the Student 
Service Commission was announced at 
the convention by President Fry. 

Miss Prince has been a member of 
the ULC Board of Education for 12 
years. A former WMS president and 
treasurer, she has just retired as as- 
sistant treasurer in charge of trust 
funds. 

The Student Service Commission is 
composed of 10 members. Five repre- 
sent the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence and five the ULC. 

The ULC is distinctly subnormal in 
winning the unchurched, charged Pres- 
ident Fry in his speech on “The Work 
of the United Lutheran Church.” He 
stated that the church was not gaining 
as it should in comparison with popula- 
tion increases. Three reasons are: 

1. Lutheran churches have too often 
retained “the mind set and cultural pat- 


tern of other lands.” 

2. Lutheran churches are too often 
concerned only with caring for Luther- 
ans or the descendants of Lutherans. 

3. Lutheran churches are often too 
homogeneous. “Their membership be- 
longs to one social level, with both the 
wealthy and the poor ill at ease.” 

Evangelization of the rest of the 
world he termed as folly unless the 
church is strengthened at home. North 
America remains as the “only secure 
base” of the Protestant church. 


Dr. O. FREDERICK NoLDE, member of 
the Federal Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
asked that Christianity be organized for 
action “at the most strategic times and 
places.” This requires groundwork on 
an international, national, denomina- 
tional, and personal level. 

“Entrusted to the Christian minority 
is a power by which human problems 
can be solved,” he said. “This minority 
can be successful only when it musters 
its resources for application through 
proper organization.” 

He emphasized that world events are 
“very closely related to the work with 
which the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety is concerned.” Conditions in 
China, India, and Japan were cited as 
having a definite influence on mission- 
ary work. 

His call to the women was to become 
interested and informed ‘about these 
world events. 


Dr. Marx A. DawBer, executive sec- 
retary of the Home Missions Council 
of North. America, challenged the 
women to end racial segregation. He 
said segregation is a denial of the teach- 
ings of Jesus about the brotherhood of 
man. 
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Protestantism, he pointed out, had 
universally accepted segregation “t 
common fellowship between white an 
colored Christians is almost impos 
sible.” He cited as examples the ho 
pitals, schools, and agencies establishe 
by the churches for Negroes. “Hon 
much better if from the beginning th 
church had insisted upon these insti 
tions being interracial.” 3 

Mentioning specifically American I 
dians, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes, D! 
Dawber dealt with the problem ¢@ 
America’s dependent peoples. For th 
American Indian he advocated “fur 
free citizenship.” For the good of 
Puerto Ricans, he asked that independ 
ence be withheld. Such a step at pres 
ent would mean “utter chaos for th 
island.” He claimed that while thou 
sands of Negroes are now independer) 
“the heritage of dependency still hove» 
over millions” of others. 

Other speakers at the convention ir 
cluded Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Nation; 
Lutheran Council president; Dr. S. 
Michelfelder, executive secretary of th 
Lutheran World Federation; Miss Su 
Weddell, secretary with the Foreig 
Missions Conference of North Americ. 
and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Board > 
Foreign Missions president. 

Officials of the women’s auxiliari» 
in six American Lutheran kodies pa> 
ticipated-in a symposium, “Among O% 
Lutheran Women in North -Americe 

The women, presided over by Mi 
Almond, were: Mrs. Daniel Mart’ 
Augustana Synod; Miss Katherine Le! 
mann, American Lutheran Chure 
Mrs. H. M. Normann, Evangelical L» 
theran Church; Mrs. Fannie Kake’ 
Finnish Suomi Synod; Mrs.- J. ' 
Blegen, Lutheran Free Church; ay 
Mrs. P. G. Rasmussen, United Evar 
gelical Lutheran Church. 


The Luthew 


AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


of the 


FORMATION OF LUTHERAN luncheon 
ibs in many cities, as means of en- 
jraging co-operation of Lutheran 
en of various church bodies, was rec- 
amended to the Brotherhood of the 
aited Lutheran Church on Oct. 4 by 
prominent layman of the Missouri 
mod. The layman was E. J. Gall- 
eyer, until recently president of the 
atheran Layman’s League of the Mis- 
uri Synod. He spoke at the biennial 
mvention of the ULC Brotherhood, 
Id in Erie, Pa., Oct. 2-4. 

Mr. Gallmeyer held out hope of Lu- 
eran union in America in no uncer- 
in terms. At present, he said, laymen 
in best help through entering every 
»ssible avenue to fellowship across 
modical lines. 

Warmhearted greeting to the ULC 
en was also brought by - Clifford 
andahl from the Augustana Synod 
rotherhood. 


For THE FIRST TIME the ULC Brother- 
90d was obliged to hold its biennial 
ynvention in some other city than the 
ae in which the United Lutheran 
hurch convention was to be held im- 
ediately afterward. Cleveland could 
ot make provision for the Brotherhood 
1 1946, so Erie was chosen. And Lu- 
leran men of Erie, backed by the 
ittsburgh Synod Brotherhood, suc- 
seded remarkably in being good hosts. 
owever, the convention attendance 
as low: 79 delegates. and 55 visitors. 
Opening service was in Luther Me- 
iorial Church, of which Dr. E. Mac- 
y Gearhart is pastor. Dr. Franklin 
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rotherhood Men Are Urged to Act 


Some discouraging facts are faced at biennial convention 


United Lutheran Church Brotherhood in Erie 


* 


Clark Fry was a speaker. He said that 
the objectives upheld by the Brother- 
hood are most timely. Evangelism, a 
primary ‘objective, is greatly needed, 
especially in view -of the fact that the 
United Lutheran Church last year 
showed the lowest percentage of mem- 
bership gain of any large Lutheran or- 
ganization in America. 

Work among boys, another major 
Brotherhood undertaking, is clearly 
needed in America, but still more 
urgently needed in Europe, said Dr. 
Fry. One German boy told Dr. Fry 
recently, “There is no future worth 
being worthy of.” 

Stewardship, too, said Dr. Fry, is a 
pressing concern of United Lutherans. 
We are only now getting back to the 
percentage of giving which prevailed 
20 years ago, in spite of cheapened dol- 
lars and Jarger incomes. The need for 
Christian citizenship cannot be’ disre- 
garded. Every other key to the door of 
recovery has been tried, Dr. Fry said, 
while we have the only key that can 
open it. 


ANOTHER .SPEAKER at the opening 
service was Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Rockford, Ill. 
He spoke on “Furthering the Faith.” 
Men need (1) to improve the quality of 
their faith, he said, and to become spir- 
itual in a worldly world; (2) to be con- 
cerned about improving the effective- 
ness of their works; and (3). to fight 
more openly and valiantly against.the 
characteristic sins of our. time. 

Dr. J. H. Reble, president of the 
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Canada Synod, was the convention 
chaplain. He appealed for dependence 
on the Holy Spirit as the power-source 
in rebuilding for Christ. Mayor Charles 
H. Barbour of Erie called on Lutheran 
men to be alert in meeting the issues 
of the day with a high quality of Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


Presipinc at the 1946 session was 
Judge Lawrence Speckman, Louisville, 
Ky. Among his recommendations, 
adopted by the convention, was a 
change in the financial system of the 
Brotherhood. Instead of a dues system, 
$1 per Brotherhood member is to be 
collected hereafter in an annual roll 
call. Anniversary offerings are to be 
continued and special gifts invited until 
the new system proves itself. A budget 
of $20,900 was set, which provides for 
an additional field worker. 

Secretary Harold D. Foster reported 
the subscription list of Lutheran Men, 
Brotherhood periodical, exceeds 8,000. 
The price is to be increased to $1.50. 
Dr. Amos John Traver was re-elected 
editor. 

_A:mew synodical Brotherhood, Geor- 
gia-Alabama, was received at the con- 
vention. This brings the total number 
to 24, Earle Bader, Brotherhood ex- 
ecutive secretary, reported 147 local 
brotherhoods added to the roll in the 
last two years. Enthusiastic report was 
given of the progress of the Boy Scout 
program in Lutheran churches, now as- 
signed to the Brotherhood for super- 
vision. 

‘The Rev. Arthur Getz explained the 
new series of Brotherhood topics, in 
preparation: of which’ several general 
Lutheran organizations now co-operate. 
Mr. Getz i is s) editor for the ULC Broth- 
éthood. 

The convention heard from the Rev. 
Royal-E. Lesher, director of evangelism 
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for the ULC Board of Social Missio: 
He pictured our communities wi 
nearly half of the citizens making 
profession of Christian faith. One ov 
of three who are on church rolls a 
inactive. Two-thirds of those attendim 
church are women. “Our task,” he saiw 
‘4s to go out and ring door bells am 
tell our neighbors what Christ m 
to us.” 

Dr. Paul C. Empie commended 
Brotherhood for wholehearted c¢ 
operation in Lutheran World Actio 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton called upc 
men to realize that “the greatest resew 
voir of unused power in the church te 
day is not its money power but its ma) 


ae 


was the banquet, with Provost Millar 
F. Gladfelter of Temple University # 
speaker. Toastmaster was Dr. Amé 
Traver. “An unmeasurable oppo» 
tunity,” said Dr. Gladfelter, is in th 
field of religious education. “It lies n= 
in a weak attempt at Biblical teachir 
to the few who take advantage of re 
leased time. This opportunity com# 
through an extension and revitalizatic 
of the material, staff, and facilities » 
the Sunday schools, and our readine: 
to study the values of the parochi:. 
school if public funds should becon 
available for private schools.” 

Newly elected president. of tk 
Brotherhood is Zeb B. Trexler, Hick 
ory, N. C.; new vice presidents a» 
Harold D. Foster, Harrisburg, Pz 
Martin McGrory, Washington, D. C 
and W. Don Morton, Minneapolis. See 
retary is William K. S. Hershey ar 
treasurer is William T. Shetlock. E>: 
ecutive committee members are: Law 
rence F. Speckman, Harry A. Fritse 
Dr. Fred Wiegman, and William * 
Kedde. 


The Luther 


sermans 


STEWART W. HERMAN 


of moral standards. 


THERE HAS ALREADY been much dis- 
bing news regarding the moral col- 
ose of both victors and vanquished 
Germany. A new report from Italy 
‘scribes in vivid terms the irrespon- 
bility which has gripped 82,000 Ger- 
an prisoners of war who have been 
o long retained there for manual la- 
br under British and American com- 
land. These are not actually prisoners 
war but S.E.P.s, that is, surrendered 
emy personnel. Not having been 
(ptured, they are treated as civilian 
Jternees who do not benefit by the 
leneva Convention. 

‘They are forced to work but receive 
» reimbursement whatever. They do 
t even have canteens with stocks of 
zor blades, toothpaste, notebooks, etc. 
hherefore they have set out to “organ- 
2” everything. That is the German 
fuphemism for theft. 

Army supplies normally sustain a 30 
x cent loss when they are unloaded 
om ships in Italian ports, it is re- 
prted. Soldiers on guard usually de- 
and a 50 per cent cut in appropriated 
ods. There are plenty of Italians to 
hy high prices in the black market. 
asoline, tires, complete automobiles, 
fankets, clothing and food, melt away. 
isoners of war maintain that the 
llies waste so many things anyway 
at these thefts are justified. American 
ess halls throw away good food as 
ell as German army stocks of type- 
riters, trucks, blankets and _ shoes 
hich are either burned or permitted 


American occupation army and Germans themselves are affected by collapse 


German church seeks reorganization to meet crisis 


Corruption has gone so far that three 
German prisoners of war belonging to 
a motor squad “released” themselves 
by bribing their way in an American 
plane to Frankfurt. For 15,000 lire per 
person they were guaranteed their 
freedom upon arrival. Postcards sub- 
sequently received from them indicate 
that their escape was successful. 

A German chaplain points out that 
little spiritual headway can be made 
against this type of moral anarchy. It 
is obvious that such prisoners of war 
upon returning to Germany will not 
constitute a quiet and orderly element 
in the population. Yet -the longer they 
remain as prisoners the worse the sit- 
uation gets. 


Many GrrMAN PASTORS are truly con- 
cerned about the deepest issues involved 
in their national fate. It is realized that 
the external application of moral pre- 
cepts, governmental regulations and 
pious admonitions will not restore Ger- 
man conduct to Christian standards. 
That is why there is a confessional 
struggle going on in the church. One 
wing believes that the fine modern 
statement of Barmen, which explores 
the Christian doctrine of political re- 
sponsibility, should be definitive for 
the twentieth century Christian in Ger- 
many. Another wing is not inclined to 
attach much importance to the Barmen 
statement because it does not treat basic 
doctrines—such as the Lord’s Supper. 
This wing advocates.a return to the 
Reformation confessions and an appli- 
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cation of them to the whole life of the 
church, This latter wing is generally 
known as “orthodox” Lutheran, but it 
may safely be said that neither the 
Confessing Church nor the Lutheran 
Council, respectively, has an exclu- 
sive claim either to a sense of political 
responsibility or to true Lutheranism. 

The most interesting struggle toward 
a new conception of the doctrinal po- 
sition of the church is to be found in 
the area of the former Prussian Union 
in northern Germany. For example, a 
special study group has just been 
formed in Berlin under the leadership 
of Pastor Walter Dress of the famous 
Dahlen parish, which is already re- 
nowned as the spiritual center of the 
Bekennende Kirche. This study group, 
however, is primarily concerned with 
the Lutheran heritage which has been 
badly neglected during the past hun- 
dred years. 

The first paper of this group points 
out that the church struggle of recent 
years has forced a return of attention 
to the old confessions as the firmest 
basis for church reconstruction, espe- 
cially in the topsy-turvy eastern prov- 
inces. Although most of the churches 
in this area were originally Lutheran in 
viewpoint, they gradually fell away 
from their confessional standards after 
the Lutheran-Reformed Union oc- 
curred in 1817 under Hohenzollern 
pressure. It is not claimed that the 
whole blame for spiritual decline is to 
be deduced from “unionism,” but this is 
given as one of the causes of modern 
confessional uncertainty in the average 
church member. 


THE PAPER GOES ON to state that a 
clear-cut divi§8ion between Reformed 
and Lutheran churches should once 
more be made. It advocates this as an 
alternative to the Confessional church 
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policy of trying to reduce the big f 
mal parishes to small “kernel-cong 
gations” of active members. The Lu) 
theran doctrine, it is said, has alway 
recognized the loyal leaven within th 
mass of the indifferent membership. 
is the task of this leaven to permea'j|! 
the entire lump. The study group reef 
ommends the reorganization of churé 
offices and the general introduction | 


pendence upon elected synods, withoy 
minimizing the importance of congri} 
gational representation in church a) 
fairs. é ; 

It concludes by advocating a unifi¢ 
Lutheran church in Germany as tif! 
eventual goal toward which Luther 
congregations should move and to tk 
end it hopes for a common order 
worship and a common hymnal, as wif 
as one catechism. Worship, furthef 
more, should not be confined to Sund: fi 
services, but should be a regular ps 
of daily life in the form of matins arf 
vespers. Thus a new Lutheran churf® 
in Germany is not primarily a problif 
in ecclesiastical organization but rath: 
a renewal of spiritual life in Go 
word. Pastors of the former Prussiiff 
Union who concur in these gene 
principles are requested to band the: 
selves together for further progr # 
along the suggested lines. 

It will be interesting to see how 
various elements in the German chu:j}, 
eventually become reconciled or, py. 
haps,) divided. At the present tif 


likelihood of splitting the Protest | 
front which has been formed uri, 
Bishop Wurm as “The Evangel i} 


A TRAVELER in Finland hears bad 
‘ws about morals. But then, one hears 
ach the same kind of news in Amer- 
a, or wherever one travels. 

We cannot blame the bad news 
molly on the war. The war made a 
girk picture darker. 

#On this question of moral standards, 
mland’s own report is unsparing. A 
fihole chapter, of 20 pages, in the 
aurch’s five-year report discusses the 
ars from 1936 to 1941. The story is 
rbidding throughout! 

“Schools were closed; the buildings 
Jsed for war purposes; and boys and 
irls, left idle, were a prey to bad 
abits.” 

} “Our young people left the farms and 
went to the cities in war work. They 
ere without the protections of home, 
ist when moral pitfalls were worst.” 
“Men facing death wanted to grab 
hat pleasures they could, while they 
jad the chance.” 

| “People tried to drown their anxieties 
i the brief forgetfulness which alcohol 
‘lives.” 

“Women forgot their role as guardians 
f morals and joined in the widespread 
ecline.” 

} “Young girls caught the spirit of loose 
ving.” 


| THE CHAPTER IS REALISTIC! Quotations 

ould be multiplied. Official, compara- 

jive statistics show that the appraisal 

3 not the baseless cry of puritanical 

armists. 

But how about the new day? 

| Bishop Salomies answers, “The war 
as had two effects, not one. It.has 

followed by a terrible wave of 
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Morals in Finland 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


drunkenness, sex laxity, divorce, and 
pleasure madness. But it has also been 
followed by such a spiritual awakening 
in many of our young people as we 
have not seen before.” 

All reports stress the first of these 
effects. In as discerning a survey as I 
have seen for 1945, Pastor Simojoki is 
forced to speak of the “crisis in morals.” 
“Helsingfors in 1944 had more venereal 
disease than all of Sweden,” though 
there are 18 times as many people in 
Sweden as in Helsingfors! Another 
writer quotes the statistics of a woman 
physician who is a specialist in this 
field: the increase in syphilis in Hel- 
singfors from 1940 to 1943 was over 600 
per cent! 

Yet, sober students of the social sit- 
uation are not swept away into alarmist 
generalizations. One meets the same 
reminder that “the great majority of 
our young people are wholesome, and 
conduct themselves accordingly.” 


EVERYONE REALIZES that our day is 
faced with the after-effects of the war. 
But they realize, too, that these social 
facts are symptoms of a battle even 
more grim. Finland, like the whole 
modern world, is engaged in a warfare 
of ideas. A naturalistic, irreligious sec- 
ularism denies divine foundations. for 
moral conduct. But Christianity still 
stands with Him who said, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God.” 

Nothing in present-day Finland is 
more heartening than the fact that a 
host of young people now, on their own 
initiative, go to “the front” in this bat- 
tle of ideologies. 


The Church Turns to its Laymen 


By ROYAL E. LESHER 


A sick world needs Christian evangelism 


WE ARE TODAY LIVING in a very sick 
world. It is a world that has just begun 
to recuperate from the dread disease 
of war. There is still much infection, 
many aches and pains, weakness, and 
other symptoms which follow such a 
conflict. The most disturbing thing, 
however, is that we are not at all sure 
that the disease itself has been brought 
under control. There is a constant fear 
that it will become active again and this 
time more destructive than before. 

The most hopeful sign is that every- 
where one finds some people who are 
conscious of the situation. They are 
thinking about it and talking about it. 
No. group is more deeply concerned 
than church people. This is as it should 
be, because never is the church more 
at home than when it is seeking to find 
peace for its people. The gospel was 
given to the world by Christ, who is 
called “the Prince of Peace.” The 
church’s whole life and structure are 
intended for the establishment of His 
way of life among its people. Surely, 
the church has an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the recovery of this sick 
world and. to the development of an 
immunity from the deadly disease of 
war. 


Iv Is IMPORTANT that we realize that 
now is the time when we must be mak- 
ing our greatest efforts to minister to 
this sick world. We must do more than 
think and talk about it. As John the 
Baptist went about preaching, “Repent 
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ye; for the kingdom of heaven is & 
hand,” so we must arouse ourselves t 
action because of the urgency of th 
hour. ‘To be late may be disastrous, _ 

The church has many angles of api 
proach to the problems of today 
Among them are: World Relief, For 
eign Missions, American Missions, Sa 
cial Missions, Religious Education, am 
others. Ranking high in importance av 
the local congregations and their sens 
of responsibility to the church-at-larg} 
and to the communities in which the 
are located. The whole church can Fk] 
no more effective than its congregation] 
will permit. They are the life of tl 
church. Much of the impact of tl] 
church on the world is made direct’ 
by the congregation’s impact on tl 
local community. By giving spiritu 
strength to a neighborhood, the locf 
church helps to give spiritual chai 
acter and quality to the nation. Thf 
phase of our work falls in the Deparf 
ment of Evangelism which receives © 
commission directly from the Head 
the church. 


OuR FIRST CONCERN is with the re 
ular, active membership of of 
churches. They are the people who i 
the pews each Sunday—councilme 
choir singers, ushers, Sunday school oi} 
ficers and teachers, the folk who le 
our organizations and church activiti} 
These are the people to whom we m ih 
turn in giving character and distir} 
tion to the church of today. In 
lies our hope of making an impact 
the world. 

In the Lutheran Church we 
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iled to use these good people to any 
‘eat extent in doing evangelistic work. 
hat has been regarded as the pastor’s 
b. Yet in the last few years we have 
ome to see that our men and women 
in and will do this work most ef- 
ctively. Churches throughout the 
»untry which have begun to use their 
ymen in visitation programs have 
pcoven their worth. The disturbing 
ling is that too few churches have 
Hied this. But here is an opportunity 
}r every church to lead many faithful 
‘embers to become doers of the word 
Nid not hearers only. 

Secondly, we are interested in the 
}.active members on our rolls. In many 
stances they are among our most ca- 
lable people in whom the seed was 
fbwn, but withered for lack of spir- 
ual moisture or because of too many 
rorldly cares. Most of them, however, 
re not hopeless. With careful culti- 
ation they can be brought back to 
ictive participation in the work. 
Whose job is it to cultivate these peo- 
le? Naturally the pastor must assume 
is full share of responsibility, but the 
ctive members should be equally in- 
‘rested. That this is not a minor task 
} evident when we face the fact that 
ost one-third of our confirmed 
nembership did not commune in 1945. 
hrough visitation and brotherly atten- 
jon, the active members of our 
nurches can help reclaim these peo- 


4 In this bracket fall many of our serv- 
fe men who have returned to us. While 
iil these men should have considerate 
ind sensible attention from the church, 
any because of their harrowing ex- 
eriences need the patient friendship of 
anderstanding Christians. Who is there 
» offer this except the active, inter- 
sted members of the church? 
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THE THIRD CHALLENGE to the church in 
helping to heal this sick and tired world 
is the large unchurched population. 
Approximately one-half the citizens of 
this nation fall into this group. Jesus 
might well speak to the church today, 
“The harvest truly is great, but the la- 
borers are few; pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he would send 
laborers into his harvest.” These peo- 
ple live in the communities where our 
churches are located. They are neigh- 
bors, friends, and business associates 
of our members. Again, a consciousness 
on the part of our people of the neces- 
sity for enlisting these folk for service 
in the Kingdom of God, and their re- 
sponsibility to help, will produce 
abundant results. We can become much 
more nearly a Christian nation through 
proper use of our man-power. And that 
is perhaps the best service the church 
can give to the world today. Strangely 
enough, it begins right at home, with 
one person bearing witness to another 
regarding his faith and devotion to 
Christ, the Saviour of all men. 


FrNatiy, the church must be inter- 
ested in the social and economic condi- 
tions which affect the everyday lives 
of our people. While there are many 
angles of approach, it is evident that 
the local congregation through preach- 
ing and discussion can interpret im- 
portant issues from a Christian point 
of view. The task is to relate our Chris- 
tian gospel to current problems. This 
is often difficult because of conflicting 
opinions and a reluctance to maké 
practical our Christian ideals. However 
it is an important form of evangelism 
that must be carried on. The Christian 
influence must be carried by our lay- 
men as they work and share in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 
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Private Line 


By W. ROBERT MILLER 


A story about a man who couldn't pray 


HE HAD CARRIED the 
extension phone with 
its trailing cord into 
Jill’s bedroom, now so 
ominously empty. On 
her desk beside the 
big instrument the 
child’s toy telephone 
looked _ incongruous. 
Jill’s private line to 
God, he called it. A 
grim smile flickered 
across Hanson’s fatigue- lined face. 
Well, he had a private line too, but not 
to God, just to the hospital. The opera- 
tion had started at ten and Bender’s 
call should reach him any minute. 

The little chintz chair creaked under 
his bulk. Funny how just being in 
Jill’s room was a comfort. He glanced 
wearily at the Sunday-school attend- 
ance poster thumbtacked askew on the 
wall beside her bed. Every pasted fig- 
ure of a little girl shown listening to 
Jesus represented a Sunday Jill had 
been in class. At six she knew more 
about the Bible than Hanson had ever 
cared to know, estranged from religion 
by his grimly puritanical boyhood 
home. Over her toy telephone Jill 
talked to’'God as though he were a real 
person! Sometimes it gave Hanson the 
creeps, listening. If Marsha hadn’t died 
when Jill was born she might have 
helped the child. “Religion was for 
women,” he thought. The big man 
didn’t put much stock in it. 

Wearily he closed his eyes. Imme- 
diately the hospital office came clear in 
his mind. . 
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THE FAMOUS 5! 
surgeon, who loc 
like a kindly profe 
with his rosy ch 
and silver hair, 
matter-of-fact al 
it: He blew gently 
the gold-rimn 
glasses in his hand 
polished them m 
odcally with his hz 
kerchief. Slipping 
glasses back on, eke folded the hand 
chief carefully and replaced it in 
breast pocket. Then he continued. 

“T’ve gone over the pictures \ 
Doctor Bender, Mr. Hanson. When 
child fell from the slide, two th 
happened. First, the skull was f: 
tured. That in itself wouldn’t be 
serious, necessarily. A smashed s 
can be patched. Second—a grave ec 
plication—at two points bone fragm: 
were pressed into the brain. " 
caused her blindness—pressure on 
optic nerve. If it’s merely pressure 
can relieve it by removing the pi 
of bone. But if the nerve is damagec 

“Blind?” The word was ques 
and answer. Jim stared at the man, 
strong hands knotted around the a 
of his chair. Sudden perspira 
trickled unheeded down his cheeks 

The older man inclined his head. 

“I wish I could give you some ass 
ance,” he said slowly, “but I can’t. 
do my best. I once had a little girl 
yours.” He sighed. “But I’m afra 
he looked keenly at the big man, “ 
to make it a success will take more t 
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operation.” The anguished silence 
ng heavy between them. “If you’re 
»raying man, you know what I mean.” 
‘f yow’re a praying man. Jim’s face 
is pale. His eyes were old. 

I know what you mean,” he said, 
d his voice trembled like a boy’s, 
ut I’m not a praying man!” 

The older man turned and gazed out 
Ye window toward the hills splashed 
% th autumn. He seemed to be looking 
yond the hills. Far beyond. His voice 
as very gentle. 

+ “Mr, Hanson,” he said, and he spoke 
a father to a son, “I wasn’t either! 
took a tragedy in my own life to 
ach me that often my best wasn’t 
od enough. I learned that only God 
uld make the difference between fail- 
se and success.” 

Hanson spoke humbly. “She’s all I 
fave. Will you pray, Doctor?” 

“TJ will,” said the man. “But both of 
know that there are some ues a 
an must do for himself!” 

He rose and walked to Hanson’s 
air, putting his white, blunt-fingered 
d on the big man’s shoulder. 
“You’ve been under a great strain, 
d the operation will take several 
urs. Go home. Try to rest. I'll have 
octor Bender call you at intervals as 
e reach definite stages in the work.” 
Jim rose wearily. 

*T’ll be waiting,” he said. 


A VOICE RECALLED Hanson to the 
sent. The housekeeper was bending 
er him with concern in her old, lined 
ce. Her faded blue eyes were kind. 
“A cup of coffee, Mr. Hanson? It’s 
ood for the nerves.” 

Jim straightened with an _ effort. 
ank you, Mrs. Murdock! It’s kind 
you.” 

The old lady was distressed. 
rd, Mr. Hanson?” 
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“Any 


He saw with surprise that her veined 
worn hands were trembling. She loved 
Jill like a granddaughter, he knew. 

Hanson’s gruff voice was gentle. “No 
word yet, Mrs. Murdock, but Doctor 
Gordon is the best. If anyone can save 
her, he can.” 

The old lady took the empty cup and 
steadied herself grimly. 

‘Tll be praying for her, you may be 
sure, Mr. Hanson!” 

The big man gazed after the house- 
keeper. Deep inside him a voice spoke. 
It was his own voice, loud, confident, 
mocking. As if that would help! He 
shivered, and knew himself afraid. 

He rose and walked restlessly to the 
window. The new steel slide gleamed 
in the sun. How happy he had been, 
assembling it last night after Jill was 
asleep! Above all things Jill had 
wanted a slide for her birthday. And 
this morning... . 


JILL, eager as a young colt, had made 
a gallant pretense at eating breakfast. 
Finished, toast crumbs still on her rosy 
cheeks, she hugged her father ecstat- 
ically. 

“Oh, Daddy, tell me what it is Now!” 

Hanson had chuckled and gathered 
her in his arms. ~ 

“Close your eyes,” he commanded. 
Jill, giggling and holding tight, obeyed. 

He carried her down the steps and 
into the back yard, where evergreens 
made a fragrant nook behind the ga- 
rage. The slide was there, tall, shining 
in the sun. 

“Open,” he cried. 

Jill’s eyes flew open. She bounced 
with joy. 

“My slide,” she shouted, “oh, Daddy, 
Daddy, my slide!” Happy tears slid 
down her cheeks. 

Jim dried her face with his big 
handkerchief. 
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“Now, now, Honey,” he said jovially, 
“let’s try it out! Up you go!” 

Jill scrambled up the ladder, her eyes 
dancing. 

“Watch me!” she cried. 

She poised at the top, about to let 
herself down. Suddenly her hand 
slipped from the guard rail. With a 
piercing cry the child fell backward to 
the ground. 


THE LITTLE FIGURE lay crumpled at 
the foot of the ladder. Jim dropped to 
his knees and peered into her white 
face. Then he carried her into the 
house. Jill stirred in his arms. As Han- 
son laid her on the davenport her eyes 
flew open. But they were blank. 

“Daddy,” she whispered. 

“What is it, darling?” he asked. 

“Why is it so dark, Daddy?” 
waited for his confident answer. 

Jim’s heart was suddenly cold. 

“You had a fall from the slide, Honey. 
We'll have Doctor Bender fix you up,” 
he said. 

Jill’s lips trembled. 

Not blind... surely not blind! Jim’s 
mind cried out as he gathered the slight 
body in his arms again and turned to 
the phone. 


She 


Doctor BENDER was all brisk action. 
“A fall? Can’t see? Gordon’s the best 
brain man we have. I'll get him right 
away. We’ll have the ambulance there 
in minutes.” 

In Jim’s arms Jill sobbed, “Daddy, I 
want to see!” 

Hanson’s heart choked him as he held 
her to him. But what could he say? 

“Daddy?” she said. 

“Jesus healed a blind man. Mrs. 
Rand told us about it in Sunday school 
last Sunday. My story paper has his 
picture on it. Can’t Jesus make me see, 
too?” 
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Unbelieving, Hanson mumbled 
sent. A few moments later, at Jill’s 
quest, he was searching the child’s 
tered desk for the folder, the colc 
picture of Jesus and the kneeling b 
man on the cover. 

“Read it to me, Daddy,” she beg; 
Jill was lying quietly in his arms list 
ing to the story as Mrs. Murd 
ushered Doctor Bender in the roon 


JIM CONTINUED THE STORY in the < 
bulance, sitting beside the child \ 
looked so tiny on the long stretc 
bed. Such stuff, he pondered, bu 
certainly makes a difference for . 
She was calm and confident, her che 
ful voice sounded strange against 
background of rushing wheels : 
ceaseless siren. 

“Jesus will help me,” she said re 
lutely. “Mrs. Rand says he answ 
prayers. I’m going to ask Jesus to m 
me see.” 

She prayed in little girl simplic 
Hanson’s tanned cheeks were wet v 
tears long before she finished. Jill | 
lieved in Jesus. Well, he would tz 
in Gordon. There was a power | 
could hold on to. 


THE TELEPHONE RANG sharply, rous 
Hanson from his reverie at the wind 
He fumbled at the receiver. A ve 
rasped into the quiet of the room. 

“Mr. Hanson? Doctor Bender spe: 
ing. I’m afraid that the news isn’t 
good so far. Doctor Gordon says t 
nothing is definite at this stage 
from the position of the bone fragme 
the optic nerve has been under gr 
pressure. Whether or not it’s dama: 
the next phase of the operation 1 
uncover.” His voice changed from t 
of the brusk professional man to t 
of the kindly friend he was. “Ds 
take that as final, Mr. Hanson. 
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iracle can happen, and often does.” 
“Thanks.” Hanson hardly recognized 


eceiver after several clumsy attempts. 
Pictures whirled across his tired 
uind. . . . The white-haired surgeon 
icing him in the hospital office. 

ji) To make it a success will take more 
fan an operation.” Mrs. Murdock’s 


Tll be praying for her .. .” Hanson’s 
y oyhood in the grimly religious home 
yhere an austere father revered the 
jaw and was a stranger to compassion. 
“he boyhood which had turned Jim 
gainst religion. The years barren of 
wrayer thrust him back from interces- 
fon. Gordon was the best. Others were 


But another phrase sat on his shoul- 
léders like a troll. “. .. there are some 
things a man must do for himself!” If 


ords wouldn’t come! His mind balked. 
‘Hanson grew impatient. What was 
.}wrong? Jill talked to God as easily 
jas she did to him yet she was only a 
Jchild. Why couldn’t he pray? Hope- 
less thoughts crowded in. He could 
give his child the best surgeon, the 
‘)ablest nursing, the finest hospital in 
her deepest need but he couldn’t go 
one step into the spiritual world for 
her. His lips opened in desperation, 
| but no sound came. 


IN AN AGONY OF REMORSE Jim buried 
his face in the coverlet. Then, sud- 
denly as if released by an inner spring, 
the words spilled from his lips. They 
came out of the bitter heart-searching, 
the longing, the fear in his soul. “Oh 
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God, let her see again!” 

As from a great distance he heard 
the ringing of a telephone. Blindly he 
groped for the receiver. 

“Hanson speaking,” 
matically. 

The answering voice was deep and 
kindly. It reminded him of Doctor 
Gordon. 

“Your prayer has been answered,” it 
said. “Jill will see again.” 

Uncomprehending for a moment, 
Hanson stared at the receiver in his 
hand. Suddenly his eyes filled with 
panic: he was holding the receiver of. 
the toy telephone, Jill’s private line! 

But the voice had been real! Was it 
the trickery of a tired mind, strained 
by the long waiting hours? Yet 
strangely, Hanson realized, he felt com- 
forted and at peace. The battle was 
over, the fight won, his prayer was an- 
swered. God had spoken to him, how 
he could not explain nor would he try. 
But he knew! That was enough. Across 
the long dark years a once-familiar 
phrase came to him: “According to thy 
faith be it unto thee.” 

The sharp ring of the extension phone 
clattered like hoof-beats across the 
island of his meditation. He lifted the 
receiver. Bender’s crisp voice greeted 
him. 

“Mr. Hanson?” Bender was excited, 
his voice rough with urgency. “Good 
news! The nerve wasn’t damaged. Jill 
will see again!” 

“Yes,” said Hanson quietly, “I know.” 

“You know? Who told you?” 

“T have a private line,” said Hanson. 

The knowledge of it welled up in him 
like a flood tide. From now on Jill and 
he would share that “private line” of 
hers ... their prayers to God, who did 
answer, who did care, who was the 
Great Physician. 


he said auto- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 
On Coming to Him 


A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 
Read Luke 18:1-34 before reading this. 


THE PARABLE OF THE INSISTENT WIDOW 
seems intended to drive home the con- 
viction that, while Christians will not 
know the time of their Lord’s return, 
they must nevertheless pray contin- 
ually for the deliverance He will bring. 
Their pleas need not find expression in 
words, necessarily, but they must be 
earnest and unceasing. Of course, this 
teaching is but one aspect of Christian 
prayer and must be understood in rela- 
tion to the full teaching of the New 
Testament. 

The judge of the parable had no re- 
gard for either the voice of God or the 
voice of the people. Like many Gen- 
tile officials of his era, he violated both 
tables of the Law. Especially did he 
ignore the widow who sought justice 
at his hand. She had neither a power- 
ful protector nor money with which 
to bribe a corrupt official. So she was 
ignored. 

Yet her repeated comings, and her 
continual insistence that justice must 
be done her, brought the result she de- 
sired. To himself the judge makes 
shameless acknowledgment of his sin 
before declaring impatiently that only 
by granting her request could he se- 
cure a moment’s peace. The word 
“troubleth” may have a suggestion of 
physical violence, but here it seems 
used in the sense that “she will wear 
me out” by her persistence. 

“And the Lord said” seems to mark 
a pause during which His audience had 
time to consider the story before the 
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teacher drew His moral from it. Again 
His argument is: if even he .. . then 
how much more... . 3 

If even this “judge of injustice” 
yields to the repeated plea of an un- 
known widow, how much more will not 
God answer the diligent prayers of His 
beloved children. Those whom He has 
sought out to be His own (the “elect”) 
will surely be delivered from their 
enemies and will secure justice at His 
hand. 

“Though He bear long with them” 
has been understood as applying to His 
chosen, God’s apparent unconcern for 
their well being, or to their enemies 
whose evil-doing does not seem hin- 
dered by God. Either interpretation 
fits the language and the context quite 
well. 

Gov’s PATIENCE is not indifference or 
impotence, though men often so regard) 
it. Even believers may be deceived by 
appearances (Matt. 24:12), but Gad’s’ 
judgment is certain. Its delay, how- 
ever, will cause many to doubt and scoff 
at His ability and desire to overcome) 
evil’s power. Hence the day of Christ’s 
return will reveal much unbelief (verse! 
8). { 

There seems to be no inner connec- 
tion between this parable and the one 
that follows. Circumstances, audience, 
and purpose seem quite different. Pos-. 
sibly Luke recorded them together 
since both deal with the subject of 
prayer. 


THE SECOND PARABLE illustrates @ 
truth which Jesus has already stated in 
the abstract (16:15). At the hour of 
prayer a Pharisee enters the temple. 
Following the custom of his day, he 
stands with eyes lifted and with palms 
upraised. He is much too conscious of 
himself and of others to engage in real 
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nyer. Like others vf his class, he is 
volly satisfied with his spiritual at- 
“}nments. Even in prayer he isolates 
‘nself from others, although careful 
assume the conspicuous place which 

knew he deserved (Matt. 6:5). His 
vvrayer” is a mixture of insults and 

sasts. Smugly he compares himself 
th gross sinners, climaxing the com- 

‘vison by pointing a scornful finger 
the publican who stood some distance 
yay. There is no hint of guilt, for his 
ndards are low. His own grievous 
as of the spirit are forgotten as he 
ndemns varied sins of the flesh. Even 
‘ough the law specified only a single 
‘st day each year, he fasted twice 
veekly. He gave a tithe of even the 
vast of his income (“get,” not “pos- 
‘ss’ is a correct translation). 

The despised publican sought out a 
»wlier place, far from the holy place— 
d from the Pharisee. He bowed be- 
»re the holy Lord in deep penitence, 
iting his breast in self-condemna- 
on. He, too, says he belongs in a class 
y himself: “God be merciful unto me 
‘Ye sinner.” 

The surprising conclusion is prefaced 
yy the formula Jesus used to empha- 
ize the authority and importance of 
is words. The self-righteous failed to 
in God’s approval, but the humble 
d despised penitent wins His favor 
‘verse 14). 


LuKE’s sToRY now rejoins Matthew 
and Mark, after having pursued an in- 
dependent course since 9:51. 

Jesus is approached by parents who 
sought His blessing upon their children. 
The disciples seek to turn them aside, 
so that their Master will not “waste His 
time,” only to earn thereby His re- 
buke. And, as the children gather close 
to Him, Jesus teaches that only those 
who become “as a little child” can re- 
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ceive the Kingdom. This is not to study 
the traits of childhood for the purpose 
of imitation, for that is the very oppo- 
site of the trustfulness, simplicity and 
humility that characterize children. 
Only when one is “born again” (John 
3:3-8) can we “receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child.” 

This incident is followed by the ac- 
count of “the great refusal,’ as Dante 
aptly termed it. The “rich young ruler” 
(compare Matt. 19:20 and Mk. 10:17) 
came with a careléss compliment, ask- 
ing a question which revealed his mis- 
taken emphasis on doing instead of be- 
ing. Perhaps the relation between the 
various incidents is seen when we note 
that children, like the publican, are 
nearer to the Kingdom than is sup- 
posed, while the ruler, like the Phari- 
see, is further away than any suspected. 

Perhaps this.explains Jesus’ puzzling 
response. Think this matter through. 
What is He who is called “good Mas- 
ter”? Just a rabbi, or something much 
greater? Then follows a reminder of 
the plain demands of the second table 
of the Law. Jesus “sends the proud to 
the Law and the humble to the Gos- 
pel,” as a wise commentator suggested 
long ago. 

The young man is disappointed, for 
he expected some novel and extra- 
ordinary demand. This was common- 
place. But Christ shatters his com- 
placency and blindness by pointing to 
the “one thing” his life lacked. The 
young man was trying to serve two 
masters. One of these must be sur- 
rendered and Jesus’ demand is intended 
to serve this purpose. Usually (com- 
pare I Tim. 6:17-19) Christians are told 
to use, not discard, their wealth, but 
here a surgical operation is needed. 

He might have been a disciple! In- 
stead he slipped into the useless throng 
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He was 


of those who face both ways. 
possessed by his possessions. 


No wWonbDER THE Lord warned that 
riches present a dangerous temptation. 
And how striking that Judas was one 
of those who heard this word—though 
he refused its lesson. 

Two attempts have been made by 
literal-minded students to remove the 
“absurdity” of verse 25. Some suggest 
that “rope” be substituted for “camel” 
(the words are similar in Greek), but 
the theory falls because there is no au- 
thority for such a change. Others say 
that “the needle’s eye” was a name 
given a small gate, beside the large 
city gate, through which late travelers 
could enter when the big gates were 
closed. But this theory also lacks any 
support—no such gate is known to have 
existed outside of someone’s imagina- 
tion. Better to leave the words as they 
stand—expressing a human impossibil- 
ity, as the disciples understood them. 

They thought it a “hard saying” that 
condemned all, not only the rich young 
man. For do not all men either possess 
or seek to possess wealth? Jesus agrees 
with their opinion. Only God can break 
the spell which money has on men. “It 
is a miracle of grace,” writes Plummer, 
“when those who have wealth do not 
put. their trust in it.” And it is equally 
a miracle when those who do not have 
wealth are saved from idolizing it. 

How natural that Peter, always the 
impulsive spokesman for the rest. 
should have recalled the fact that they. 
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unlike this promising young ruler, ha 
left all and followed (5:11). And ho 

natural is the note of self-congratula- 
tion with which he reminds Jesus 0 
this sacrifice. 

Proper acknowledgment is made, bu’ 
Jesus’ words emphasize that the 
Twelve must not forget that many 
others have done likewise. All these 
are assured of abundant reward, no 
and hereafter. Converts, disinherit 
by fanatical families, found new an 
even closer ties in the fellowship 
the Christian church. ; 

Matthew’s account (19:27—20:16) 
includes a parable of reminder tha’ 
even this reward is not a claim of righ 
which man can make of God, but ii 
also a free gift of His grace. : 


THE PLOTTING OF JESUS’ enemies wai 
far advanced. Lazarus was raised from 
the dead, and the Sanhedrin had de- 
creed His arrest. The climax of Jesus 
life was near. 

The prophecy of His death becomes 
clearer, as He seeks to check foolish 
hopes. They must not become disillu- 
sioned. Yet how slow of understanding 
Luke repeats the thought three times 
for emphasis (verse 34). Matthew anc 
Mark illustrate this dullness by de-+ 
scribing the request of the sons o# 
Zebedee for high place in the earthly 
kingdom they anticipated. 

They did not expect Him to die. Nor 
did they hope for Him to rise from the 
grave. Their belief was compelled by 
facts. 


“I am done with Great things and Big things, with Great institu- 
tions and Big success, and I am for those tiny invisible molecular 
forces that work from individual to individual, creeping through the 
crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, but which, give them time, will rend the hardest 


monuments of men’s pride.” 
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—Wriuam James 
The Lutheraw 


7 (HE HOUSE WAS QUIET at last. Joan 
been in bed for some time. Mark 
finally turned off the radio and 
lowed her. Until Jerry returned 
‘em his church council meeting, I 
“Would enjoy the bliss of solitude. 

i became bored with the people in 
§: novel I was reading and let the 
ok fall beside me on the davenport. 
‘ople, people. Why couldn’t someone 
‘Hite a book about something else? 
here and there someone tries it. A 
et writes about nature, and first 
ding you know the reader has lost 
a@tht of everything but the shades of 
ae poet’s feelings. Someone else writes 
®out animals but makes them behave 
much like human beings they might 
well be people. Even devotional 
erature is meaningless without the 
iman factor. How can one think of 
god without thinking of the redemp- 
on of mankind? 

‘That shows that people are im- 
sortant, I thought, my mind idling 
ong in neutral gear. Even the ones 
ho seem lightweights. Even Mrs. 
tson. 

unny that I should meet her so 
fon after Mark had expressed his 
Sinion of her girlish flirtatious ways. 
he was coming out of the hair- 
esser’s just as I was going in for an 
erdue permanent. Her hair was 
ite obviously several shades lighter 
aan when she entered. 

“You're all fixed up,” I commented 
leasantly. The remark was quite non- 
ittal, but she took it as a compli- 


nent. 
“Oh, thank you,” she smiled roguishly. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


People, People, Problems! 


“My husband always says, ‘Claire, you 
don’t look a day older than when I 
married you.’ Not that it isn’t work, 
let me tell you! Still, it’s worth it, I 
guess. Every man has a fickle eye. No 
use expecting my-.husband to be an 
exception.” 


SHE WAS STILL SMILING as I joined 
the operator and went into my booth. 
Perhaps it was my over-active im- 
agination that detected a hint of fear 
in her eyes. 

Alone in my living room, I tried, 
now, to imagine what it would be like 
to go to a beauty parlor, not from a 
cecent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind which requires that you be in- 
offensive to the eye, but in an acknowl- 
edged effort to hold your husband. 
With nothing on which to build but the 
outward things of life, how insecure 
the poor thing must be. No wonder she 
flutters around and flirts with her son’s 
adolescent friends. Mark would have 
more patience with her if he realized 
she was flirting not with him, but 
through him with her husband. 

Or would he? If I suggested such a 
thing, he’d probably ask Jerry whether 
they shouldn’t have my head examined. 
Yet I couldn’t shake off the feeling that 
I was right. 

My mind veered from Hats Stetson’s 
mother to Roger Hefflinger and his 
family. He’s grown so this summer, he 
looks quite a man. Yet I gather he’s 
pretty immature. His father’s in- 
dulgence has counteracted the spas- 
modic attempts of his aunts to curb 
him. He spends money like water on 
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selfish pleasure, a good deal of it in an 
attempt to get some of it back from the 
pinball machine, Mark tells me. Life 
may have some knocks in store for him. 

How different Mark is. He isn’t 
goody-goody or whatever may be the 
modern phrase that means spineless 
hypocrite. He has ideas of his own. He 
manages his own affairs. Yet he stays 
within the framework of home and 
school and community law. 


Prruaps I shouldn’t build my castles 
too high where Mark or Joan is con- 
cerned. Yet I believe there is enough 
honest difference of opinion in our 
home to make- me sure that. I have 
their confidence. 

Roger’s father is away so much there 
would be little chance to share confi- 
dences. The senator gives him money 
and any material thing that will please 
him, yet he really doesn’t want to be 
bothered with the boy. If he really 
had young Roge’s welfare at heart he 
would not help him to deceive Miss 
Blanche. She may have strict ideas, 
but she loves the youngster and wants 
him to find more than superficial hap- 
piness. 

What a wonderful time she had in 
Pittsburgh! She has her brother’s gift 
of language and when she called here 
yesterday, she made me feel I had 
shared the experience. Somehow I 
could see her representing our con- 
ference with the gracious dignity which 
only cracks when her good intentions 
are crossed. 

Jerry had such a pathetic letter from 
her sister last week. She’s feeling 
better, but the stories on which she had 
counted so much have come back from 
the second round of editors, She wants 
Jerry’s advice about fitting herself for 
some sort of work away from East- 
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wick. Could she be used somehow i 
church work? she asked. 

As Jerry read it he shook his head 
“The church has more and more open. 
ings for women, but they must be thi 
best available, both in training 
personality. I may think of some spo 
where she would fit. The Holy Spi 
makes good use of pretty weak ma 
terial sometimes, so I’d hate to di 
courage her if her heart were set 
it. But I don’t see—.” 


A CAR OR Two drove away from the 
church. The meeting must be over. — 

Next door the Norman baby cried 
Now that they have an apartment i 
view, Dorothy seems much calmer. 
only we could fix up three or fou 
other young couples who are in th 
same fix. And not the young one 
only! Mr. and Mrs. Bryer and thei 
ninety-year-old father have to mov 
from the house they have rented fo 
twenty years. So far Jerry hasn 
heard of a single possibility for them 

My thoughts were worrisome. Oft 
it seems that all the social problems ¢ 
the nation have their individual repre 
sentatives in our congregation. Som) 
times I think it would be easier t 
tackle the problems on a national scal! 
than to try to help the individua’ 
caught in the social meshes. 

It was a relief to hear Jerry’s cheer 
ful, “Hello, dear. Nice of you to wa 
for me.” 

“You came just in the nick of tim» 
I was beginning to feel I know entire? 
too many people and entirely too mue 
about all their personal difficulties. 
didn’t see how I was going to settle & 
of them tonight.” 

“That’s all right,” he chuckled. “Bo® 
people and problems will be here te 
morrow. You can get busy then.” 


The Luther. 


»om a near-by community. The young 
uple live in the county seat, ——, just 
miles from our farm. Mary Ann’s par- 
‘ts are lovely people with whom we 
ave had very pleasant relations. 
We had looked forward to a lot of good 
mes with Charles and his wife. Here on 
prairie it is pretty lonely sometimes. 
e thought they would come to our place 
lot and we could visit them frequently. 
at things have not happened that way: 
Mary Ann goes to her parents a great 
eal and does things for them. But she 
’t interested in coming here. When she 
ves come she is cool and aloof, and never 
‘vites us to her place. Charles invites 
, but we hardly feel like going since 
*s such a one-sided affair. 
We have talked to Mary Ann about this, 
3; has Charles, and each time she has in- 
icated that she will do differently, but it 
ver happens. We are terribly disap- 
inted. 7 

Has anything happened in the past 
to alienate the young lady’s good will? 
Did you welcome her during the days 
of courtship? Did you show her whole- 
hearted affection at the time of the 
wedding? Have you shown favors to 
your son that you have not shown to 
his wife? Can your son give you any 
hint as to what to do, or stop epee 
order to right matters? 

Is it possible to make an eeroeh 
through Mary Ann’s parents? If you 
had their co-operation it could help 
materially. It would do no harm to talk 
it over with* them in a friendly way. 

Otherwise, you can only let matters 
drift in the hope that your daughter- 
in-law may come around to a different 
attitude, or that you may discover any 
wrong attitudes, views, or practices of 
your own which may have been a-hin- 
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drance. Meanwhile show the highest 
consideration and kindness to both. Let 
there be no special favors to the son 
which are not shown also to his wife. 
Do nothing to irritate, and avoid any 
action which could be regarded as in- 
terference or intrusion into their af- 
fairs. 

Hope and pray for better things, but 
be prepared to take them as they are 
if nothing better is possible. In time 
all may grow into a better adjustment. 


Nurse 


I am a nurse and my father is a coal 
miner. There are two younger half- 
brothers and sisters at home. My parents 
are able to get along. But dad is out of 
work pretty often, and I have been sending 
money home to help them have things a 
little nicer. 

My superior tells me that under present 
conditions I can expect no advancement 
in salary or responsibility. But I am ad- 
vised that if I could go for a year of post- 
graduate work in —— the way would be 
open for better things. During such a year 
I would have no salary and could give no 
help at home. I am torn both ways. 


It’s fine that you are so loyal to your 
family. But are you doing the wisest 
thing? You admit that they can get 
along, and that your morey is some- 
thing extra. You also have respon- 
sibility for your own life. 

Why don’t you explain the whole sit- 
uation to the family, assure them of 
your continued interest and later help 
if necessary, and help them to see the 
desirability of further education? Then 
save some money, perhaps borrow some 
from one of the student-lending funds, 
and get your year of postgraduate 
training. With improved equipment, 
you'll be in a position to move ahead. 
And you can help your family, too. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Across the Desk 


An American military officer who 
was stationed during part of his service 
where he had a view of Mt. Ranier in 
Washington wrote in a recent article 
concerning impressions made upon him 
by that sky-piercing peak of the 
Rockies. He reminded us of a journey 
we were privileged to make more than 
a decade ago, during which we also saw 
the outline of Mt. Ranier at a distance 
from Seattle. 

Earlier on the same trip west, Col- 
orado’s most famous height of. the 
Rockies, Pikes Peak, came into view 
as we gazed through the car window of 
a Pullman. There must have been 
something in our manner which led a 
fellow passenger to mark us as un- 
familiar with the West’s “wide open 
spaces,” and he suggested to us a 
change of seat. “Thus,” said he, “you 
will see Pikes Peak, like a huge but 
dim shadow outlined in the distance.” 

“How far away is it?” we asked, and 
were told, “About 65 miles.” 

Having come from the grand old 
state of Pennsylvania, where the skies 
and often the people are sometimes 
blue, and where the radius of vision is 
not beyond 20 miles on a clear day, we 
concluded we were being “spoofed.” 
But later, when we related the conver- 
sation to our friend, Pastor Oliver 
Weaver, and told him where it had 
occurred, he informed us that our in- 
formant had not exaggerated the dis- 
tance across which we were gazing. 
Said he by way of explanation, “Two 
factors operated to make you so far- 
sighted. One was the clarity of the at- 
mosphere and the other the size of the 
mountain. Pikes Peak, by its height 
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and mass, would probably make | 
least four of any of your Keystor 
State mountains.” 

But to return to the experience | 
the military observer; he referred » 
psychological effects of gazing on tk 
slopes and the peak of Washington’s M 
Ranier. We paraphrase his descriptio 
of some of the impressions it mac 
upon him. It was always there. Whi 
its great mass excited a feeling of aw 
it contributed also an assurance of pre 
tection, of dependability. In area, 
had bigness. It loomed large in one 
vision. It had greatness. 

We suggest that every human bein 
has need of access to something whic 
he can admire and even adore becaus 
it is great. Men of exceptional taler 
and accomplishment have sometime 
confessed to loneliness. They had n 
one and no thing whose contemplatio 
inspired them and gave them confid 
ence by its qualities of superiority. 

Irreparable injury is done to one’ 
grasp of the facts of divine revelatio 
when an effort is made to reduce ther 
to a scale of human dimensions. Ther 
is neither precedent nor warrant in th 
New Testament or in the Old for sue 
maltreatment of the divine elements i 
our faith. Paul freely confessed adapta 
tion of himself to circumstances an 
companions; he was “all things to a 
men” that he might gain some; yet h 
was continuously overawed by th 
greatness and sublimity of the Lor 
whom he served and adored, 


Russia after World War One 
Dr. Rasmussen’s recently publishe 
story of Lutheranism in Russia re 


The Luthers 


es 


tinded us of a source of information 
‘nom we met in New York during the 
st World Service appeal in the early 
/ 20’s. At that time European relief, 
‘nich had been begun in behalf of our 
‘low believers in Latvia, had extended 
; area of ministration until it was pre- 
) red to offer food, clothing and money 
areas of Russia. It will be remem- 
pred that the American government 
onsored this work under the direc- 
Jon of ex-President Hoover, and that 
vs mericans were assigned districts un- 
j -r his direction. 
In New York, in order to handle cor- 
‘spondence and printed reports from 
stern Europe, the service of a Russian 
igre as translator was engaged. His 
as an unusual history. He had been 
e schoolmaster in a county-sized dis- 
ict of Russia. According to our rec- 
i lection, he and his family lived in the 
raine. He was an important part of 
}community whose ancestors had been 
_}ven a grant of farmland by Catherine 
fe Great. That successor to Peter the 
‘reat on the throne of the Romanoffs 
jid adopted his policy of inviting set- 
rs into parts of his vast domain in 
thalf of more efficient production. 
Peter’s efforts at improving the pro- 
active skill of his subjects were not 
fo successful; the colonists were not 
anent-rooted on Russian soil. 
atherine appears to have escaped fail- 
2 by bestowing greater privileges on 
‘e imported German groups that ac- 
ipted locations. They were not only 
ven the land but they retained the 
rman language, their Lutheranism, 
own schools, and immunity from 
tary service in the Russian army. 
e special privileges seem to have 
continued to them until the de- 
jat of the Russian army and navy by 
ye Japanese in 1905. Then first im- 
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munity from military service was with- 
drawn, later the Russian language was 
required to be taught, and finally con- 
nection with the Eastern, that is, the 
Russian Catholic, form of Christianity 
was pressed upon them. 

How settlements from a foreign 
country could continue in self-isolation 


for more than a century is an enigma 


to an American. And how a group of 
Lutherans could maintain exclusive- 
ness from their unorthodox neighbors 
is a-similar mystery. Our informant 
stated the explanation in a sentence. 
It was in the agreement made by Cath- 
erine that no missioning among Rus- 
sians should occur. “But how about 
inter-marriages?” we inquired. Said 
Mr. M.—, “No girl from a German fam- 
ily would disgrace herself by marriage 
with a Russian peasant.” And we sus- 
pect no Russian peasant had the man- 
ners and culture that would gain him 
the favor of a German girl. Evidently 
there was no fire under the melting- 
pot in Russia until it was kindled by 
Pan-slavism and the nation’s defeat by 
Japan, then considered a minor power. 

But political isolation and the great 
commission do not effectively co-oper- 
ate. Lutheranism in Russia lacked the 
impulsion of evangelism. It was estab- 
lished by a bargain with the state, and 
when the revolutions swept over the 
land and installed atheism in the 
Kremlin, Lutheranism—for the time 
being at least—was muzzled and even 
suppressed. As the article to which we 
referred at the beginning of these para- 
graphs of reminiscences states, no one 
can at this time have good reasons to 
expect a revival of Lutheranism in 
Russia, unless an organized proclama- 
tion of the Gospel and a ministry to the 
individual are undertaken. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Californians to Form League; Other Synod Leagues Meet 


Golden State Districts Confer 


First step in the organization of a Cali- 
fornia Synod Luther League was taken 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2, when delegates from 
leagues of the Northern and Southern dis- 
tricts met in St. Paul’s Church, Fresno. 
Howard Logan, recently named president 
of the Luther League of America, presided. 

The group adopted the recommendation 
of a resolutions committee which called 
for the organization of a synodical league. 
Participating on the program were Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president emeritus 
of Mills College, Oakland; William Bow- 
man and James Youngquist, Midland Col- 
lege students; the Rev. Charles Miley, 
pastor of First Church, Fresno; John 
Ulvilden, Northern District league pres- 
ident; Paul Spindt, Southern District 
league president. 

Holy Communion was administered by 
the Rev. August S. Claus, pastor of the 
host church; the Rev. Lester Keasey, and 
the Rev. Harold J. Lorimer.» The sermon 
was preached by Dr. James P. Beasom, 
Jr., synod president. 


Jersey Plans Two Meetings 

Two state-wide meetings of Lutheran 
youth in New Jersey during 1947 grew out 
of the 51st convention of that state’s Luther 
League, over the Labor Day weekend. 
Sessions were held in Saddle River, Air- 
mont, and Ramsey. 

‘In addition to the annual state conven- 
tion, scheduled for the same date next 
year, the New Jersey league plans to hold 
another state-wide meeting to which’ all 
Lutheran youth of the area will be in- 
vited. : 

Charles H. Stockfish, Teaneck, was 
named president of the league for the sec- 
ond time. Other officers include Carl 
Berkobin, Nutley, vice-president; Edith 
Bullwinkel, Teaneck, recording secretary; 
Emma Schaefer, Jersey City, corresponding 
secretary; and Arthur Parseghian, Jersey 
City, treasurer. 
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Speakers during the convention includec 
Dr. Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn, Dr 
Frederick R. Knubel, New York Syno 
president, and Dr. Henry J. Pflum o 
Allentown. 


Andrews Speaks in Florida 

U.S. Navy Chaplain Edwin W. Andrew; 
presented topics on missions, education 
and life service, and also was the speake! 
at the opening banquet of the Florida Lu 
ther League which met recently in Cam) 
O’Leno, a Florida state reservation nea 
Lake City. i 

Don Good of Grace Church, Lakelang 
was elected president of the state leagui 
Other officers include Robert Busse, Jack’ 
sonville, vice-president; Imogene Clarll 
Lake City, corresponding secretary; Dor 
Simonsen, Jacksonville, recording secre 
tary; Donald Castor, Tampa, treasurer. — 


Pittsburgh Elects Mull 


William Mull of Jeannette, Pa. w) 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Syne 
Luther League, during the seventh cov 
vention in Warren, Pa., in September. }} 

The league voted to help raise funds f) 
Lutherlyn, the synod’s leadership traini> 
camp near Butler, Pa., and for the Luth 
League of America project of a chure 
parsonage, and high school in Briti 
Guiana. 

Other officers chosen were Adeline M: 
Erie, executive secretary; Helen Be 
Knox, secretary; L. Alex Black, Draveji 
burg, publicity secretary; Cora Gong#i} 
ware, Jeanixtte, treasurer; Dorot 
Schilling, Pittsburgh, statistician. 


League Reorganizes 

The Susquehanna Conference Lut! 
League was reorganized recently un) 
the direction of the Rev. Vernon Navé 
of Lewisburg, Pa., in whose chureh 


Bucknell University and the State Pe) 
tentiary at Lewisburg. im, 


The Lutho/a 


eh bnod Expands Camp Program; 
Jbaches 46 per cent of LWA Goal 


Dp By Evan W. Tonsinc 
a 


mt 


“tans for a greatly expanded youth 
‘np program for the Synod of Kansas 
1 Adjacent States were adopted at the 
feting of the synodical executive com- 
bitee Sept. 26. Under the new plan, 
: juniors and inter- 
io mediates will par- 


i KANSAS ticipate in a camp 
WW m program next year 
a at Camp Wa-Shun- 
nt Ga, near Junction 


‘y, Kan., July 12 to July 18; the syn- 
ailj.cal Luther League convention will be 
Sd July 19 and 20; and the senior and 
“lang people’s groups will meet July 20 
la 25. 

i This year more than 400 Lutheran youth 


attended the synodical camps at Wa- 
Shun-Ga, which is owned and operated 
by the synod. The Rev. George Eller, 
Beloit, chairman of the camp committee, 
reports that more than a $3,000 balance 
from the camp this past summer will be 
used on camp improvements. The camp 
is used by non-Lutheran church and 4-H 
groups when synod gatherings are not in 
session, 

Two Kansas Synop churches have 
reached their two-year goals for Lutheran 
World Action: Zion,:-Hutchinson, Kan., the 
Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor, and Children’s 
Memorial, Kansas City, Mo., the Rev. 
C. L. Naugle pastor. Three others have 
subscribed in full their 1946 quotas: St. 
Paul’s, Greenleaf, Kan., the Rev. F. J. 
Shirck pastor; St. Mark’s, Kansas City, 
Mo., Dr. Andreas Bard pastor; and First, 
Tulsa, Okla., the Rev. G. R. Whittecar pas- 
tor. As of Sept. 16, all churches of the 
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41S LEAGUE helped the whole church. Young” people in Holy Trinity Church, New Rochelle, 


. 


Y., prepared strips for the "every member visitation” envelope used this year, entitled "What 


9) mes out of the red side?" Miss Helen Knubel directed the work. Similar groups folded envelopes 


22 other congregations. 
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synod have contributed $23,229.64 which 
represents 46 per cent of the synodical 
goal for this year. 

Tue Rev. Oxtney Eaton, former navy 
chaplain, and graduate of Gettysburg 
Seminary, has been installed pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Wellington, Kan. Another 
new pastor in synod is the Rev. Louis C. 
Weitzenkamp, recently installed at Beth- 
lehem Church, Wakeeney, Kan., the 
farthest western parish in the synod. ? 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of pastors and 
laymen: will take place at First Church, 
Topeka, the Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing pastor, 
Nov. 11-12. Dr. A. J. Beil, president of 
synod, will be in charge. Augustana Synod 
pastors of eastern Kansas have also been 
invited to attend and participate. 

Maruin J. FELLNER, a student at West- 
ern Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., has become 
assistant to Synodical President Beil, to 
serve for one year, as a part of his semi- 
nary training. He succeeds Harold Ham- 
ilton, who served the past year, and has 
returned to Fremont to complete his semi- 
nary work. Mr. Fellner is a member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Davenport, Ia., the Rev. 
Emerson Miller pastor. 

REFINISHING the interior of St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, Kan., has been com- 
pleted at a cost of more than $1,000. 

THE Women’s Missronary Socrety of St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, Kan., is the first 
society in synod to become 100 per cent 
life members. 

FALL RALLIES will be held in each of the 
three conferences of synod this year. The 
Eastern Conference will meet at First 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 20, with 
brotherhoods, missionary groups and Lu- 
ther Leagues participating. Western Con- 
ference will meet at Glasco, Kan., Oct. 23. 
Date and place of the Southern Conference 
have not been announced. 

THe Rev. W. W. ALexANvDER, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Emporia, Kan., is also a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of Em-_ 
poria, a Presbyterian institution, this 
school term. 

Orricers of the synodical Luther League, 
elected recently, are Louise Easterday, 
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parish assistant at St. Mark’s Chure 
Wichita, Kan., president; Tom Owe 
Tulsa, Okla., vice-president; Mrs. Norm 
Simmons, Beloit, Kan., recording secré¢ 
tary; Joan Elliott, Lawrence, Kan., col 
responding secretary; Eleanore Stolp 
Topeka, Kan., treasurer. 

Zion CuHurcH, Beloit, Kan. the Re 
George Eller pastor, will celebrate the 60t 
anniversary of its organization Oct. 27. 


Board of Publication to Open 


Branch in Former Service Center 
By J. Frank Fr 


Battrmore—The Lutheran Service Cer 
ter which played host to an average « 
2,500 service men each month since it wi 
opened in 1942, has been closed and ii 

furniture disposed of 
MARYLAND public auction. The le 

cation, at 17 We 
Franklin Street, has been taken over | 
the Board of Publication for a bran: 
store. It is hoped the new store will | 
opened about Nov. 1. 

The center was under the direction 
the Rev. George Plamann, American L) 
theran Church service pastor. Nearne 
to military installations at Aberdeen a) 
Fort Meade, as well as to the port of Be 
timore, made it a popular “home aw 
from home” for army and navy personn 

A LEADERSHIP SCHOOL was conducted 
the Ministers’ Conference (ALC a 
ULCA) the first week in October. T 
school was held at five different locatie 
simultaneously. Four courses were offere 
Understanding Children, Evangelism, U! 
of Visual Aids, and Old Testament. 

PaRISH EVANGELISM was the subject 
Dr. Oscar W. Carlson’s address before © 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association. Dr. Ce 
son pointed out seven major steps in p» 
ish evangelism—motivation, identificat® 
cultivation, confrontation, ingtruction, 
ception and assimilation. : 

' Art Sarnts Cuurcn, Baltimore, 
Ernest McCauley pastor, has called # 
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You Will Proudly Give 


In church, at home or in private the owner of a 
personal Common Service Book will find it an 
ever helpful friend through all the changing 
scenes of life, for a Common Service Book is a 
companion piece to the Holy Bible. Next to a 
Bible what more Christian gift could there be? 
Especially when they are bound as attractively 
as the editions listed below. Check the listing 
for the gift that you will proudly give. 


Word Editions 


UB 576—An attractive red Morocco binding, limp, round corners 
red under gold edges, titles and IHS monogram in gold, 
headbands and marker. Page size, 3% x 5. $6 


UB 526—Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, red 
under gold edges, headbands and marker. Page size, 


4p x 6%. $8.50 
° af hg e listin 
Music Editions Dee ai 
of Common Service 
UB 595—Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, Books write for the new 
back titles in gold, red under gold edges, headbands Common Service Book 
and marker. $11.25 


Circular. 


UB 59IR—Red grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, headbands, gold 
back title, and side title in ornamental box rule. $2.25 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


#60 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C 
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Rev. G. Paul Lottich as assistant pastor. 
He formerly was assistant to Dr. Alvin E. 
Bell at Glenwood Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
Wiu1am N. D. Fiscuer, a member of 
Holy Comforter, Baltimore, will have 
charge of the maintenance appeal of the 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 
St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 


10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUR 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


11 A. M. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


‘TWE REV KYLE 


CoRR BULLETIN 
PEA CONCEIVED BF 
awste 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


; a“ gas? i 
| WILL LAST A Q 
LIFE Time 


Baltimore Inner Mission Society. The s« 
ciety has recently employed two addition 
workers, Mrs. Sarah Graham to assist | 
the Family and Child Welfare Departme: 
and a secretary to work in this depar 
ment, 

PILGRIMAGES TO GETTYSBURG SEMINAI 
from the Baltimore area have been cot 
ducted recently. The Friends of, the Sem 
nary of which the Rev. John C. Stuff 
president, sponsored the first pilgrimag 
Second Lutheran Church, the Rev. Rolar 
Renkel pastor, sponsored a second and tl 
Woodbine Parish, the Rev. Andrew Thei: 
pastor, sponsored a third. 

Tue Rev. Roy L. Stoop has resigned | 
associate pastor of Reformation Chure 
Washington, D. C., to accept a call ° 
Trinity Church, Newport News, Va. 

A TWO-MANUAL ORGAN was dedicate 
Sept. 8 in Our Saviour Church, We 
Arlington, the Rev. J. Russell Hale paste 


PERSONS 


The Rev. Richard L. Smith 

Pastor of the' West Carrollton, Ohi 
parish for the past four years, has a: 
cepted a call as asst 
ciate at Trinit 
Church, Ashlan 
where Dr. Harold - 
Lentz is pastor. EF 
formerly was corr 
spondent for Tue Li 
THERAN in Dayton. 

Pastor Smith is 
native of Mansfiel 
Ohio, and a son 
First Church. He he 
a two-year pastorate in Constantine, Mic! 
prior to the West Carrollton assignmeyr 
At present he is secretary of the Centr 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio. 


‘Dr. O. E. Sunday 


On the 30th anniversary of his pastoray 
at Bethany Church, Montoursville, P» 
resigned to accept a call to the Rebersbu# 
charge which has been vacant three year 
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|, Sunday was president of the Susque- 
ana Conference of Central Pennsylvania 
nod during 1944-45. 


Rev. Joseph Law 

?astor of Redeemer Church, Williams- 
‘rt, Pa., recently was elected chaplain of 
2 Pennsylvania American Legion organ- 
ition. 


ortage of Ministers Developing, 
ubel Tells Western Conference 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


‘RocHEsteER—The brief period of over- 
pply of pastors, resulting from the rapid 
‘turn of chaplains from war service, has 
ready ended, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel 
ld the Western Conference of the New 
‘ork Synod on Sept. 17. He spoke at the 
tumn convention, held in Church of the 
ransfiguration. 
Number of chaplains still to come back 
» the synod, plus students in the senior 
ar in theological schools, does not equal 
the number of New 
EW YORK York Synod parishes 
now without pastors, 
vr. Knubel reported. He urged churches 
» begin vigorous efforts to enlist minis- 
ial students. 
Dr. G. Elson Ruff, speaking at a public 
eeting which closed the conference ses- 
ions, said the policy of the American 
urches toward Germany, based on 
Thristian charity, had proved more real- 
tic than that of the state department. He 
utlined trends in church-state relations 
n Europe. Dr. Ruff was also the preacher 
it the communion service, which was con- 
lucted by the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
mresident of the Western Conference; Dr. 
John M. Strodel, vice-president; and the 
Rev. Erich O. Brandt, secretary. 

Pastor Robert W. Stackel analyzed the 
‘ole of church organizations in the congre- 
Zational program, and warned that many 
of them fail for lack of clearly defined and 
mportant purpose. 
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Entertainment of the conference this fall 
at Transfiguration Church was part of the 
congregation’s 15th anniversary observ- 
ance, 

CuurcH oF Pracs, the Rev. William M. 
Horn pastor, dedicated a pipe organ Sept. 
21, to replace an electric organ which had 
been in the church several years. The 
dedication program was played by Nel- 
son M. Doescher, musical director, and 
Miss Grace Murray, teacher at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md., for- 
mer musical director of the church. 

Tue Rev. Erwin A. Miter, chaplain-on- 


A New and Valuable Book 
on Christian Giving . . . 


GRACEFUL 
GIVING 


by 
Amos 
John 


Traver 


Attractively 
Paper Bound 


60c 


Here is a book designed to give you a 
broader interpretation of stewardship. Dr. 
Traver shows exactly what you can give in 
order to become a true steward of God's 
Word and provides you with the true motive 
for graceful giving—the love for Jesus Christ. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
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A NEW STORY OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
AND FAMOUS HYMNISTS 


To Thee We Si 


by CATHERINE and FRANK HERZEL 


Christian Hymnody Presented In a Setting 
of Exciting, Refreshing Narrative 


A delightful and valuable book for singing Chris- 
tians of all denominations. Describes in intimate de- 
tail Christian hymns that are so well loved—so little 
known. Tersteegen, Wesley, Havergal, Luther and 
Fosdick, are a few of the writers included. “An im- 
portant book for young people.'"—THE BANNER. 
‘A thoroughly delightful way to teach church hym- 
nody...—THE WORLD IN BOOKS. “An excellent 
medium for acquainting children and adults with 
many Christian hymns.""—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Price, $2 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
.PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 


1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S. C. 


254 pages, cloth bound. 
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The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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leave from the State School of Industry 
returned from the navy chaplaincy i 
August. He has accepted a call as super 
intendent of the Inner Mission Society 6 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the largest city Inner Mis 
sion in the country. 

Tue Rev. Paut Marxovirs, pastor of S 
John’s, Lyons, resigned Oct. 1, to accep 
a call to the First Hungarian Luthera 
Church of Pittsburgh. 

THe Rev. JoHN E. ROHRBAUGH was in 
stalled Sept. 22, in his first church, Con 
cord, West Greece. / 
graduate of Wagne 
College and th 
Philadelphia Semi 
nary, he was or 
dained in June. Th 
installation was per 
formed by Pasto 
Kuhnle, the sermo: 
was. preached b 
Pastor Miller, a for 
mer supply pastor é 
Concord. Liturgis 
was Pastor Stowel 
a former pastor. 

THe GENESEE VALLEY District Luthe 
League held its second weekend confer 
ence over Labor Day. John George Kurz 
enknabe of Harrisburg, Pa., former. pres 
ident of the Luther League of Americ 
was the chief leader. The Rev. Dorr ] 
Fritts was dean. Other leaders were Pas 
tors Elmer G. Schaertel, Eugene L. Ste 
well, Alfred J. Schroder, Robert VW 
Stackel, Alfred L. Beck, William M. Horr 
and John A. W. Kirsch. 

The district held a workers’ conferene 
Sept. 9, when a full district program fe 
the coming season was arranged. 

The Lutheran leadership training schov 
is under way at Church of the Reforma 
tion, having opened Sept. 30. Pastors Bec! 
J. Norman Carlson, Schroder, and Kirse 
are giving elective courses this year. | 
addition an appreciation course in Bib 
studies is taken by all the students of tl 
school, given by Pastors Arnold H, Roe# 
ener, Schaertel, Fritts, Thomas A. Ber 
and Stowell, each of whom will speak tw 


J. E. Rohrbaugh 
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“Notably free from sectarian distortion, Professor 
Aberly’s narrative is a straightforward portrayal 
of the factors leading to Christian expansion.” 


Lowell Ragatz, American Historical Review 


“This book is a valuable compendium for theo- BUEN 
logical students, pastors and laymen who desire — 
a balanced view of the whole Christian move- 
ment.” Karl Quimby, Christian Advocate 


“Tt is certain to prove exceedingly helpful not 

only to theological students but to both pastors i 
and Jaymen who are concerned to gain a con- 

spectus on this movement.” 


Henry P. Van Dusen, Pres., Union Seminary 


An Outline 
Of Missions 


by John Aberly 
An Ouilin' Now in a revised reprint. 

j von S 

of Missio? A complete one-volume history of 


Christian mission enterprise. 


PRICE, $3.00 


o 


Here is a survey of the story of Christianity 
of every era of the last 2,000 years. AN 
OUTLINE OF MISSIONS is a book every 
earnest Christian, every pastor and teacher, 


as well as every theological student will 
surely want. Now available in a revised re- 
print edition—complete with attractive four- 
color maps showing the development of 
missionary enterprise in four distinct fields. 


Order Your Copy Now 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
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evenings on various books of the Bible. 
The opening dinner for the school was held 
at Concordia Church, Sept. 23. The Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler, pastor of Atonement, 
Buffalo, a member of the Parish and 
Church School Board, spoke. 

Sunpay scHooL work in this area was 
also given a boost by the visit of the Rev. 
William Avery, enlistment secretary for 
the Parish and Church School Board, and 
Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secretary of 
religious education, who conducted a spe- 
cial meeting at Reformation Church, Sept. 
sixteenth. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One ofthe two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
§ for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1, New York 16,N.Y. 
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Luther Information Sought 


Dismayed by a lack of accurate infor 
mation about Martin Luther, his time, life 
and work, a representative group of Lu 
theran scholars has organized the Amer 
ican Society for Reformation Research. 

Purposes of the society as it came int 
being at Valparaiso (Ind.) University, Aus 
29 and 30, are to encourage the study o 
the Reformation, to act as a clearinghous 
for the translation of primary and sec 
ondary works relevant to Reformatio: 
history, and to prepare and publish Mar 
tin Luther writings for scholastic and la’ 
use. 

Immediate tasks of the society are t 
(1) provide adequate translations of im 
portant Luther writings such as his com 
mentaries on Romans and the Psalms, an 
his sermons prior to 1521, and (2) to com 
pile and publish an adequate lexicon o 
the German language in Reformation times 

Dr. E. G. Schwiebert of the universit 
faculty was elected president of the so 
ciety, and the Rev. Jaroslav Pelikan o 
Chicago, secretary. Papers were presente 
by Dr. Theodore G. Tappert of the Phila 
delphia Seminary; Prof. Harold J. Grimn 
of Ohio State University; and the Rev 
George W. Forell, pastor of St. Peter’ 
Church, The Bronx. 


Henry Advocates “Sunset Security’ 


At Zelienople Campaign Meeting 
By Georce E. Lirrt. 


PrrrspurcH—Marking the opening of th 
“chapel wing appeal” for the Zelienopll 
Old People’s Home was a dinner-meetim 
of campaign leaders in Pittsburgh, Sept. 1° 
Pastor Karl Henry of Philadelphia, a sec 
retary of the ULC Board of American Mis 

sions, declared * 
PENNSYLVANIA bis address the 
church home 
give “sunset security” to the aged. Thi) 
he insisted, is a great deal more than th 
“social security” provided by the goverm 
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A splendid gift book 
that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 


By Unknown 


Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God,” — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 


ment. Will the Church keep step with the 
growth in numbers of aged folks, or shall 
the State take over their care? he asked. 
At Zelienople the additional wing will in- 
clude quarters for 50 persons. 

THE FIRST ASSIGNMENT of the Rev. R. E. 
Lesher, new ULC director of evangelism, 
was to the McKeesport area where he di- 
rected the joint effort of five Lutheran 
congregations in a “week of evangelism,” 
Sept. 22-29. Among the participating 
churches were Trinity, Clairton, where he 
served a pastorate a few years ago. The 
others were St. John’s and Trinity, Mc- 
Keesport; St. John’s, Glassport; and St. 
John’s, Dravosburg. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE of Christ Church, 
Lawrence Park, Erie, have completed two 
notable service-projects for the congrega- 
tion: (1) They made a religious survey in 
Fairfield, a neighboring residential de- 
velopment, with a view to establishing a 


ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Available as Minister of Music. Experienced 
Male Organist and Vocal Coach. A-1 references. 

Address A. J. A. 2, c/o The Lutheran, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED: BOOK OF WORSHIP 


Desire to purchase 24 usable copies of ‘Book 
of Worship.” 

Address: G. L. S., c/o The Lutheran, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Ladies’ 
Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna 
Avenue, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


to earlier translators. 
Write your bookstore, 
denominational supply 
house, or the publishers 
for prices and bindings. 


Harper & Brothers - New York 16, N.Y. 
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| AGAIN AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 
SSE NAEE OMPLETELY 
fresh retranslation 
into modern speech 
from earliest known 
texts, “The MOFFATT 
Bible” contains all the 
findings of 20th Century 
scholarship unavailable 


BIBLE 


Sunday school. (2) They also conduc 
an every member visitation in the inter 
ests of World-wide Communion. The pas 
tor is the Rev. J. F. Bermon. 
A FIVE-FOLD anniversary was observed # 
Luther Memorial Church, Erie, the wee 
of Sept. 15-22. Noted were the 85th anni} 
versary of the congregation, the 20th © 
dedication of the present church buildin, 
the 25th of Dr. E. M. Gearhart’s pastorat) 
the 40th of his ordination, and the 30th 
the consecration of Sister Edith Baden i 
the diaconate. 
Amonc the few congregations of Wes? 
ern Pennsylvania that have reached th 
150-year mark is Christ Church, Sardi 
the Rev. Oscar Woods pastor. The ann! 
versary service took place Sept. 15. Fig 
uring prominently in the early history ) 
the church was Pastor John M. Steck © 
Greensburg, who founded the congregz 
tion and commuted by horseback to prt 
vide regular services. Recently Past: 
Woods observed a mission opportunity — 
a new residential development a few mil) 
away and started weekly services there. 
HERE AND THERE: A week of special ser. 
ices marked the 100th anniversary of Tri 
ity Church, Ingomar, Dr. J. J. Myers pa» 
tor. A set of organ chimes and an ar 
plification system were dedicated. ... R» 
building and enlarging of the church orge 
will cost $4,545 at United Lutheran, Tare» 
tum, the Rev. J. E. Shaughnesy pastor. . 
Nine stained glass windows, eight of the: 
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The 1947 Church Year Calendar 


featuring 


Religious Art by Famous Masters 


Now Available For Resale: By Church Groups 


The 1947 Church Year Calendar, featuring re- 
ligious paintings by such artists as Raphael, 
Harper, Clementz, Jones, Sallman and many 
others, is again available at special quantity 
rates for resale by church groups. 


This new calendar is a worthy successor to the 
calendar of the past years. Not only are the 
reproductions more finely done, but the verses 
have been especially selected to serve as an 
inspirational guide for every Christian. Every 
home should have one. 


Church groups may obtain these calendars at 
special rates tor resale at the retail price of 
thirty cents—allowing for a liberal commission. 
Check the rate and profit table below, and then 
have your pastor or an officer of your organiza- 
tion place the order for your calendars. 


Special Quantity Rates 


Number Cost Sell Profit Number Cost Sell. Profit 
4 $1.00 $1.20 $0.20 100 $18.50 $30.00 $11.50 

12 3.00 3.60 0.60 200 35.00 60.00 25.00 

25 6.00 7.50 1.50 300 49.50 90.00 40.50 

50 10.00 15.00 5.00 500 77.50 150.00 72.50 


Orders for Church Year Calendars must be signed by your pastor or an officer of your 


organization. Payment within 30 days of delivery. Not returnable. Transportation extra on 
quantities of two hundred and over. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago ||, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 


memorials, were placed in Grove Chapel 
Church, the Rev. R. E. Agnew pastor. 
Synod President H. R. Shepfer preached 
at the service of dedication. . . . Pastor 
R. C, Richter was given an automobile by 
the Mt. Zion, East End, Pittsburgh, con- 
gregation. 


DECEASED 


Harry J. Kaufmann 

Harry J. Kaufmann, president of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Read- 
ing, died Aug. 30, at his home in Wyomis- 
sing. 

Mr. Kaufman was a graduate of Reading 
High School and Lehigh University. He 
was an instructor in the Reading Boys’ 
High School prior to entering business. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 Bast 25° 3+. 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ Manager 
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An active member of Atonement Chur 
Wyomissing, he served at various time 
as organist, Sunday school superintenden 
and on the church council. 

Mr. Kaufmann was elected to the boar 
of the Inner Mission Society in 1943. FE 
became president in 1945 and was re 
elected in May 1946. | 

Surviving are his widow, Florence | 
(Wertz) Kaufmann; his two sons, Emes 
son W. Kaufmann of Philadelphia, and tl 
Rev. John A. Kaufmann, instructor ar 
registrar in the Lutheran Seminary | 
Philadelphia. 

Services were conducted in ‘toners 
Church Sept. 3, by the pastor, the ee 
M. LeRoy Wuchter. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
17. Women's Missionary Society, Allento™ 
Conference, Ministerium of Penns. 
vania. St. Paul's Church, Catasauqy 

2 and 7 P .M. 

18. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Sev 
nary, Seminary Chapel. 2 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society, Maryle 
Synod. St. John's Church, Hagersto» 
Women's Missionary Society of M 
west Synod Convention, Benningt> 
Nebr. 

24. Women's Missionary © Society, B& 
Pennsylvania Conference, Central Pe 
sylvania Synod. St. Paul's Chur 
Allentown. 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society of K 
tucky-Tennessee Synod Convention, 
Matthew's Church, Paducah, Ky. 
28. | Western Conference, Maryland Sym 
St. Mary's Church, Silver Run, bs 
9.30 A. M. 
East Pennsylvania Conference, Cen! 
Pennsylvania Synod, St. Matthe 
Church, Allentown. 2 P. M. 
NOVEMBER 
7- 8. Woman's General League of Get 
burg College. Weidensall Hall, ©: 
tysburg. 2 P. M. 


24-26, 


28-29. 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE MAKING 
OF A PREACHER 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside of the preacher’s heart 
and mind ... the diverse means by which he may cultivate essential 
qualities of character, attitude, and vision, and attain the necessary 
knowledge of God and man. “I do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. Every minister would 
profit by it.’"—Morgan P. Noyes. $1.00 


GREAT 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


By HUGH MARTIN. “Introduces the reader to some of the great 
literature which every Christian should know. A mine of personal 
inspiration and sermonic material for ministers. Fascinating and 
inspiring.”—Edwin E. Aubrey. $1.50 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise physically from the dead— 
or only in the spirit? How do these two views affect the concept of 
Christianity as a whole? Which is more justified, and why? Canon 
Ramsey discusses carefully the conclusions of many who have sought 
the answers, and then presents his own conclusions which are a 
major contribution to Christian thought. $1.00 
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in CONCLUSION 


NogsoDy WAS MUCH SURPRISED in 1944 
and 1946 that Franklin Clark Fry was 
elected to lead the United Lutheran 
Church. He is naturally a léader in 
every situation he encounters. He al- 
ways knows which way he’s heading, 
and has ability to assure others he is 
going in the right direction. 

The thing that amazes me most about 
Dr. Fry is his continual alertness. I 
have seen him in the midst of some 
long meeting when he was thoroughly 
tired out. But he never relaxes his 
mental grasp on every detail under 
consideration. He is just about the 
clearest thinker I have ever run across. 
He is quick to get the essential points 
in every discussion, and can’t be di- 
verted from these main considerations. 

Yet in some ways, fortunately, he will 
never grow up. He is as keen about 
major league baseball as when he was 
sixteen. He can get amusement out of 
almost anything, and has emitted more 
laughter in the last 40 years than any 
other person I know. There has been 
less laughter this year, I am sorry to 
say. The heavy burden he carries in 
dealing with affairs of the church at 
home and throughout the world has 
weighed on his high spirits. 


IN ONE RESPECT, it is odd that he 
should have attained high ecclesiastical 
office. He has very little caution, very 
little tendency to conceal his frank 
opinions. Probably since becoming 
president of the church he has felt ob- 
liged to limit himself a bit in his free- 
dom of speech. But he is still candid 
enough at all times to leave no doubt 
about what he thinks. A less intelligent 
man could hardly afford to express 
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himself so positively. 

The thing he has done in the Uni 
Lutheran Church in the last two year: 
is to bring in a new surge of enthu- 
siasm, serious determination, and fiere 
energy. With so many and such gre 
problems circling us all about, this i 
obviously a great gift to our chure 
from its Lord. 


| 

ANOTHER MAN I have long consideres 
a true personal friend is Henry Beisles 
who has been elected for a second terr 
as ULC treasurer. Readers of Tue Lu’ 
THERAN know all about him, because w 
had a fine character-sketch of him i 
this paper on Feb. 27. (That almo» 
ended my treasured friendship with M 
Beisler.) 

When I think of Mr. Beisler, I glo} 
with gratitude for the laymen of th}. 
church—so many of them—who hav 
no limits to the faithful service the 
are willing to give in the Master’s li: 
bors. They never get any salary fi 
their hard work, yet no task is tu 
heavy to undertake. We are fortuna 
we have a church which entrusts 
large share of its leadership to its la» 
men. Give Martin Luther credit f 
making that possible. 

Henry Beisler is typical of the L. 
theran laity at their best. He insis 
that he is just an ordinary man, li 
any fellow who wants to serve ft 
church. I know there are many li 
him, whose names most of us nev 
know. Thank God for all of they 
Without them we clergymen would 
entirely helpless. 


Is GOOD!” 


| That's why it’s good 
| business to buy 
more insurance 


LET L B GUARANTEE YOUR FUTURE SECURITY 


@ Perhaps your business is good now. Maybe you have a 

| few extra dollars to invest. If so, there’s no better place 

to put those dollars than into life insurance. By invest- 

ing in a LB insurance plan you can buy future secur- 

: ity at a very low cost. You can be sure to have money 

: later to meet emergencies . . . or to have a regular 
income for life. Whatever your aim... there is a LB 
plan that exactly fits your needs. Your friendly L B 
representative will be glad to explain—without obliga- 
tion. Call him. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
603 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The REVISED ® Cross references at the 
STAND ARD bottom of the page 
VERSION of the Blue cloth binding 


NEW Price protected 
TESTAMENT $700 


America’s 


Best Seller! 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT is the 
result of eight years of intensive labor by a committee of America’s foremost 
Biblical scholars, with Dean Luther A. Weigle as chairman. This committee was 
appointed by the International Council of Religious Education. 


While still retaining the rhythm and beauty of the King James version, the 
language has been clarified by replacing in clear, modern English, archaic 
phrases that had lost their meaning. 


America has welcomed this new version gladly—recognizing it as a distinct 
contribution to this troubled age and to the generations to come. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
Also available, a brochure: | 
“An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament’—paper cover... 25c 
Published by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New york 


